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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,”— Gdthe, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The FIRST PERFORMANCE of Gounop’s Grand Opera, 


“FAUST,” in ENGLISH, 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY, JANUARY 23). 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, TACCANI & FLORENCE LANCIA, 
SIMS REEVES, DUSSEK, MARCHESI & SANTLEY. 


Conpucror—SIGNOR ARDITI. 








Commence at Hight. 


In consequence of Three Rows of Stalls having been taken off, greatly increased 
accommodation, is afforded in the Pit. 


Prices :—Private Boxes, from One to Three Guineas; Pit Stalls, 10s. 6d. each ; 
Dress Circle, 7s. ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Pit, 4s.; Gallery, 2s. 


Box Office of the Theatre open daily from Ten till Seven, where Places may be 
secured ; also of Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


Nights of Performance, TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS, 
The usual restriction in regard to Evening Dress will not be enforced. 


VICTORIA HALL, 
21 ARCHER STREET, BAYSWATER, W. 








Mr. HENRY SCHALLEHN begs to announce that his 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE ABOVE HALL, ON 
THURSDAY EVENING, February 11th, 
When he will be assisted by the following eminent Artistes :— 
VOCALISTS. 
Mademoiselle GEORGI, Miss FLORENCE DE COURCY, 
Mr. GEORGE TEDDER, Mr. ROGERS MORLEY, 


AND 
Mr. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 
Mdlle. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 
Pianoforte { Miss ROSA BRINSMEAD, R.A.M. 
Violoncello, Herr LIDEL. 
Violin and Saxophone, Mr. HENRY SCHALLEHN. 


Conductor, Mr. EMILE BERGER. 


To commence at Half-past Seven o'clock. 


Reserved Seats, 4s.; Body of Hall, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets to be had of Duncan 
Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244 Regent Street ; at the Rooms; and of 
Mr. Schallehn, 17 Cambridge Terrace, Holland Road, Kensington. 


USICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Srxta Season. 

The FIRST ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, at ST. JAMES'S HALL, on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Jan. 27, at Half-past Eight o'clock precisely. Con- 
ductor, Mr. ALFRED Meitox. Sphor's Symphony, ‘* Die Weihe der Tine” (* The 
Power of Sound"); Meyerbeer’s Overture, “‘ Struensee;’ Beethoven's Overture, 
“ Coriolanus ;” Gounod's Overture, “‘ Le Médecin malgré lui;” Mozart’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor. Vocalists—Madame Parepa and Mr. SantLey. Pianiste— 
Miss Acnes ZimMeRMAN. The Annual Subscription of Fellows, Associates, Lady 
Associates and Nominated Annual Subscribers (One Guinea), is now payable at 
Messrs. Cramer & Co.'s, 210 Regent Street, where Members’ Tickets, Single Tickets 
for each Concert at 10s. 6d. and 3s. 6d., and every information relative to the admis- 











Mss FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 


SONG OF MAY,” composed by Henry Smart, at Mr. Howard Glover's 
Grand Concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, next Saturday Morning, the 30th January. 


DLLE. GEORGI will sing at Mr. Howard Glover's 
Grand Morning Concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, on Saturday next, Jan. 30. 


R. GEORGE HOGARTH and Miss HELEN 
HOGARTH beg to announce their removal to No, 23 Ampthill Square, 
Mornington Crescent, N.W. 


R. AGUILAR begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 

that his performances of Pianoforte Music will, in consequence of their great 

success, be continued every alternate Tuesday, from 3 till half-past 4, during the 

months of February and March, at his residence, 17 Westbourne Square, The next 
Matinee will take place on Tuesday, February 2nd, 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL begs to announce his return to 
Town to resume his professional engagements. Letters to be directed to 31 
Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


WILLIE PAPE’S PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 


ILLIE PAPE'S engagements are in the following 

order :—Hastings, Chatham, Lynn, Norwich, Weymouth, Truro, Penzanee, 
Redmith, Camborne, St. Asaphs, Liskeard, Southsea, Winchester, Torquay, Swansea, 
Huddersfield aud three adjoining towns, Preston, Northampton, Leamington, Chel- 
tenham, Cambridge, Nottingham, Biouttritee Sheffield, Newcastle-under-Lynne, 
Stafford, Stoke, Longton, Hanley, Burslem, Birkenhead, Chester, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Stockton-on-Tees, Sunderland, Carlisle, Dumfries, Dundee. Witiie Paps 
is open to receive a few engagements for neighbouring towns, having a few days not 
filled up. An early application is requested. Address—W. O. Pape, 9 Soho Square. 


TO RETIRING PROFESSORS. 
ANTED to PURCHASE, a GENUINE MUSICAL 


PRACTICE, along with an Organist appointment. Address, “ Teacher,” 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


THE ORATORY, BROMPTON, 8.W. 
\ ANTED, BOYS with GOOD VOICES, for the 


CHOIR. They would be preferred between the ages of 10 and 12. Appli- 
cants to present themselves at the Oratory on Tuesdays, Thursdays or Saturday 
afternoons at 3.30, or on Sunday mornings at 12.30, when they will be made 
acquainted with the terms of their engagement. 


MUSIC BUSINESS FOR SALE. 


TO BE SOLD, 
A FIRST-CLASS MUSIC BUSINESS IN LIVERPOOL. 


The Shop is situate in the fashionable thoroughfare, and fitted up in the most 
elegant style. 
Musical Library and Pianoforte Business attached, an opening rarely to 
be met with. 
Rental, only £120. Incoming, £350. 
Stock, if approved of, at a Valuation. 
Address—E., No. 1 The Crescent, America Square, London, E.C. 


R. SANTLEY’S New Song, “ THE SULIOTE WAR 


SONG,” composed by Briw_ey RicHARDs, sung and enthusiastically encored 
at the Regimental Concert of the St. George’s Rifles at St. James's Hall, is published, 
price 3s , by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
No. 1. Study on the Shake. . . . =. - - price ls, 
2. Study on Double Notes. . -. - +. - . e ** 
3. Study on Octaves BA «fix os) Gs eS 
Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 4s. 6a. 






































sion of new members, may be obtained. 
CHARLES SALAMAN, Hon, Secretary. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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NEW SACRED VOCAL MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 
The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 


The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 

“ In two numbers back of our paper, we mentioned some musical compositions well 
adapted for the approaching holy season. We now inform our readers of a new 
Christmas Pastoral, which has only been published a few days, and which is likely 
to prove doubly welcome to lovers of sacred music, since the words are taken from an 
unpublished, and therefore quite unknown, hymn of the late Father Faber. Herr 
Schulthes, the conductor of the Oratory Choir has been fortunate enough to obtain a 
copy of the words and the permission of the Fathers of the Oratory to set it to 
Music. He has treated it as a song for mezzo soprano, and has produced a simple and 
very devotional composition, the merits of which will not fail to be appreciated, 
since the composer has so carefully studied to adapt his melody to the spirit ot the 
words. The few bars of introduction on the pianoforte may serve to represent the 
pastoral music of the shepherds until the voice of the Divine Mother enters with the 
words—“ Sleep, sleep, my beautiful Babe.” We are glad to see that the publishers, 
Messrs. Duncan Davison, have printed the whole Hymn at full length at the com- 
mencement ot the piece. The song is known by its first words—“ Sleep, sleep, my 
beautiful Babe !"— Weekly Register. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, Price 3s. 
“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 

Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 

A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Werds by Joun OxenForn, Fsq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











W H, HOLMES'’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah) 
‘* How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” and 
Evening Hymn, “ Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 
toral Symphony from the Messiah (‘‘ The shepherd's playing en their pipes,” 
&c.), Chorus, * For unto us a child is born" (Messiah), and ** Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ‘* Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s. 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “‘ But thou did’st not leave his soul in hell " ( Messiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers :—No. 1. “ Inspiration,” by 

fi. Wolfe, 1s.; No, 2. “‘ Gaiety,” by Handel, 1s. i 





SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 


“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 


(Herwoop, 1608). 


Composed for him by BiumentHa, sung with distinguished success, and i i 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent some W 





MR. WILBYE COOPER'S NEW SONG, 
“GOOD NIGHT! SWEET 'DREAMS BE THINE.” 


Composed for him by Gzorcz B. ALLEN, sung with great succ 
4 es: 
encored, is published, Price 38° 8, and always 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“DI GIOGA INSOLITA,” 


ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 


R. ANDREWS. 


20th Edition. 
ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Aticz, WHERE Art Tuov ?’ 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
Obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 
“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolfo 
Ferrari.—Znglish (Natal) News, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street. 








Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 
“ ‘ 
VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 


Par 
WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


“LA COSTANZA," 


Troisieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 
Par 


WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Malle, Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 








Just Published, price 4s., 


“FROLIC,” 
Deuxieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS ALICE CUBITT, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 


“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, it is ol 
in its inventions." —Athenceum, ’ 7 ee ae ae 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. &. 





d. 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment .. ) 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet ehadtipanimens = ‘ ; 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 30 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W.M. 3 9 
“ Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien...) 4 9 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 


“ 

Ws. THE VOICE IN THE SHELL.” 

a itten by James Bruton. Composed by James Lea S 
“ This plaintive ballad is a very interesting one, a shows it to be the ir ofa 
good musician. We have no doubt it will be on every one’s piano in a short time, 
pt # ot It ay Foy by —s ag the Queen of Song, whose exquisite ren- 

other evening, a’ . James's LL. ‘uror 

odemand.”—Siretfordon-dece Herald, a —_ 


London: Duwoan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah's Song, or Indian Lullaby 
great success, and invariably encored, is published (tor Mezzo-Soprano oF Contralto), 
rice 3s., 





London: Doxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W, 


By Dunoaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Continued from page 36.) 


Even his biographer has been unable to clear up the obscurity 
which hangs over C. M. von Weber’s real birthday. ‘The supposition 
that it is the 18th December, 1786, is based upon a written note 
of the composer’s father, in which, however, the name of the month 
in Roman ciphers is not very plain. Besides, not much reliance is 
to be placed on Franz Anton, who, as is notorious, in public docu- 
ments, frequently made his son a year younger. But in the family, 
the 18th December was always kept as Carl Maria’s birthday. The 
other supposition is founded upon the parish register of Eutin. In 
this register, his baptism is stated to have taken place on the 20th 
November, according to which, as the Roman Catholic baptism is 
usually celebrated on the day of the birth or the next day, Carl 
Maria must have been born on the 18th (or 19th) November. The 
author states, moreover, that in after years Weber was fond of 
assuming this to be the true date, because then his own birthday 
and that of his wife, Caroline Brandt, fell together. 

The principal fact, namely, that Weber was born in the year 
1786, is certain, consequently, in his earliest childhood, as his father 
left Eutin as far back as 1787, to commence the irregular life of a 
theatrical manager, he scarcely ever had the benefit of any perma- 
nent place of abode where his mind could be ty rk: educated and 
developed. He was taken with his father in the latter's wanderings, 
the course of which his biographer has very carefully traced, as far 
as it was possible to do so, ‘They extended by way of Hamburgh, 
Vienna, Cassel, Meinigen, Nuremberg, Hildburghausen (1796), 
Salzburg (where Michael Haydn gave lessons to Carl Maria, who 
was then twelve years of age, and who lost his mother in that city), 
Munich (where he made the acquaintance of Sennefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, in which art he made such progress as to 
lithograph himself and publish ‘Six variations for the piano,” 
of his own composition), &c., &c., to Freiberg in Saxony. 

He here set to music Das stumme Waldmddchen, by the Baron 
von Steinsberg, who was stopping in the place with his company 
of actors. ‘The grand romantic, comic opera, music by a pupil 
of Haydn, C. M. von Weber, 13 years old,” was played in October, 
1800, at Chemintz, and, in November, at Freiberg. In the 
announcement making the composer a year younger than he was, 
and omitting the christian name ‘‘ Michael” before “‘ Haydn,” we 
recognise Carl Maria’s father. The opera had been well received 
at Chemintz. After it was performed at Freiberg, there appeared 
a short but mild and inoffensive criticism, in which it was stated 
that expectation had previously been excited to too high a pitch, 
&c. The young composer, of course in obedience to his father’s 
order—answered this, and became involved, in consequence, in an 
exceedingly vexatious paper war. Asa proof to what melancholy, 

nay, pernicious influences his mind and character might poi 
have succumbed, had not the inward power of genius at lengt 
awoke and triumphantly manifested itself, we will quote some 
ges from these first literary essays of Weber. Answer to the 

+ criticism :— 

“That my composition would not please, since a premeditated and 
base cabal, actuated by the most bitter envy and malevolence, gave the 
tone for its performance, and as an instrument out of tune can never 
sound well, was something I had to expect; why did the work please 
then at Chemnitz ?—because—the instrument was in tune.—My own 
conscience and the testimony of great men and contrapuntists, who, by 
the way, must be somewhat rare here, put me at my ease, but my first 
blossoms were acknowledged as much as two years ago, and in the 
second volume of the celebrated Leipsic Musical Paper, as being 
already tolerably fine and ripe fruit: my original work, however, is 
open at all hours to the inspection of anyone, and I shall feel indes- 
cribably thankful to the person who will show me my faults and 
teach me something better. C. M. von W., Composer.” 

“Even if the style of this expectoration, as unpleasing as unwise, 
allowed of any doubt as to the boy’s having only given his name to 
the effusion of Franz Anton's pen, it would be cleared up by a glance 
at the dispositions of the two persons. As was often subsequently 
the case, Franz Anton’s hot temper, offensive vain-gloriousness and 
externality, already led his modest, simple son into differences which 
lay like dark shadows upon his life and disposition. With regard, 
however, to the praises which the celebrated Leipsic Musical Paper 
showered upon the boy’s productions a year before (to say it was two 


Carl Maria’s opponents were not silent, and so there appeared 
with his signature, in the supplement to No. 7 of the Allgem- 
Freiberger Nachrichten, two pos replies. In the dry aggres- 
sive tone of these exercises in style there is a truly humorous 
audacity :-— 

“ Mein Herr Stadtmusicus, you are very much mistaken if you believe 
I expected my work would be so very successful.—But every labourer 
is worthy of his hire, which by your performance has been infamously 
sacrificed; why did the grand rehearsal go so admirably? And why 
was the performance so wretched a one? It was not the worthy 
persons in the orchestra who were to blame, but your sleepy conductor,* 
who neglected his first duty, correct intonation; paid not the slightest 
attention to forte or piano, crescendo or decrescendo, and never marked the 
tempo according to the written directions; he thus deprived the pic- 
ture of all light and shade, spoiling everything, and rendering it an 
impossibility for the work to succeed! Your envy and malevolence 
have consequently gained their end. In addition to this, it is not 
enough to find fault ;—people must understand and be able to do the 
thing better than I myself, The composition of my opera is not an 
English dance.—That, according to your own confession, you are no 
theoretician in musical knowledge and counterpoint, I am very 
willing to believe, and hence your presumptuous censure contradicts 
itself; it is best for the shoemaker not to go beyond his last.—That 
I was born on the 18th December, 1787,¢ at half-past ten in the 
evening, my baptismal register testifies ; therefore your favorite epithet: 
‘pretended ’ loses its force.—Oh, how deserving of pity is a composer 
who is compelled to see a work thus mangled! And now to answer 
your dear friend, whose aid you invoke in No, 5, ete.” 

“ —T, too, could not help being surprised at your great audacity, 
Herr Cantor, in endeavovring to put down my opera Das Waldmdd- 
chen, merely in order to be praised and rewarded by your malevolent 
but truly devoted friend. Otherwise I know of no cause for your 
behaviour, as, Herr Cantor, I never offended you even by a look. How 
could you allow yourself to be induced to criticise a work, with which 
you have nothing in common? If I chose to discuss the matter en 
détail with you, the echo would not fail to sound rather rude; but 
this is contrary to my nature, and opposed to the principles of the 
education bestowed upon me. The point relating to the ‘pretended ’ 
year of my birth has already been discussed in the answer above, but 
I may inform you further that my father married my mother in 
Vienna, on the 20th August, 1785, That 1 possess eminent intellectual 
gifts is a fact for which I thank my Creator; and that during my 
life, which at present has extended over only a short period, I have 
seen and heard more than many persons in fifty years is also a truth 
capable of being proved. That, moreover, I have been acknowledged 
by the greatest conductors of the first Courts and Royal Private 
Bands as one who has properly and fundamentally studied counter- 
point, and consequently understands how to treat correctly the 
instruments, as well as words, harmony and rhythm, together with 
the vocal parts, serves to tranquillise me, thus it is only pal- 
able envy and malevolence which find faults! Good Heaven! 
do not. wish to become a Cantor or a Stadtmusicus, and am fully 
aware that, for both these places, I am, on many accounts wanting 
in the necessary knowledge and skill, etc. I am very ready to 
allow myself to be put right, and thank any one who will do so 
modestly, but not a person who comes domineering over me with 
arrogant pride. You, however, mein Herr Cantor, are not at all 
competent to judge me, and I will no more learn anything from you 
than I will entertain the reprehensible notion of teaching you aught. 
Furthermore, I have not the slightest ill-feeling against the worthy 
individuals of the orchestra here, and will also believe that the Stadt- 
musicus can conduct for them, tf he only chooses. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, with this opera, he has proved the contrary, and thus robbed me 
of the applause of a public generally so kindly and noble-minded, too 
noble-minded, indeed, to feel any inclination to smother the germ of a 
rising plant. A clear proof of this is afforded by our unbounded respect 
and enthusiastic love for the public of Freiberg, my father having left 
a celebrated capital and undertaken an expensive journey, in order to 
enjoy the intercourse of so kindly, upright, and friendly a public, and 
to spend the few remaining days of his old age in this noble circle.— 
And if I really had committed errors, it would not be at all astonishing, 
since I was too much pressed by the manager, and wrote the second 
act in four days(?), &c. I care as much for those who hate me as I 
care for rain-water. It flows by very soon, and if they shrink from me 
they must suffer God to be my help, &c. I beg to inform the unknown 
gentleman from Chemnitz that I pay no attention to the barking of 
sinall dogs. C. M. von Weser.” 





* Such I suppose to be the proper rendering of Anfihrer.—TRANSLATOR. 
+ An evident error, as the date of his birth is thus made to fall an 





years is not correct), we have already spoken of them, and shown they 
were very hypothetical,” 





entire year later than it really did—Tue Avuruor. 
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The squabble elicited two more insipid letters, pro and con, in 
one of which the writer congratulates Weber ‘‘on being really only 
thirteen, because he still has time to learn modesty,” and ends b 
saying that the Webers had lost their footing in society, and left 
Freiberg. 

In his autobiographical sketch, Weber informs us that Das 
Waldméidchen, which he himself calls ‘a most immature production, 
and only here and there not entirely devoid of invention,” was 
more generally performed ‘ than could be pleasing to himself.” He 
says it was given 14 times in Vienna, and favourably received at 
Prague (where it was translated into Bohemian), as well as at St. 
Petersburgh. Despite of diligent researches, says his biographer, 
it has been impossible to find accounts of these performances, 
except of those in Vienna, where the opera was given, under the 
title of Das Médchen im Spessartwalde, eight times, during the 
month of December, 1804, in the Leopoldstadt Theatre. 

(70 be continued.) 





Lerrsic.—The programme of the Gewandhaus-Concert, on the 7th 
inst., consisted of: Part 1.—‘ Suite” (No. 2}, Franz Lachner, con- 
ducted by the composer; Recitative and Aria from Faust, Spohr, sung 
by Madlle. Ongeni, from Baden-Baden; “ Frithlingsode,” concerto 
for pianoforte with orchestral accompaniment, Joachim Raff, played 
by Mad, Ingenborg von Bronsart (first time). Part II].—Overture 
to Les <Abencerrayes, Cherubini; Cavatina, from Semiramide, Rossini, 
sung by Madlle. Ongeni; Solos for Pianoforte, plaved by Madame 
von Bronsart; Gavetto, Bach; Notturne, Chopin; Novellette, R. 
Schuman; and Overture in A Major, Julius Rietz. The programme 
of the concert on the 12th inst. included: Part I.—Overture to 
Jessonda Spohr; Concerto for violoncello, composed and played by 
Signor Alfred Piatti; soprano Aria, with-chorus from Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater (Madlle, Julie Rothenberger); Fantasia for violoncello, com- 
posed and played by Sig Alfred Piatti; Trio, from Medea, Cherubini. 
Part 11.—Symphony, No. ix., Beethoven (sol:ists, Madlle. Rothen- 
berger, Madlle. Assmann, Herr , andyHerr Bergstein.) 

Municu.—From Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, there were altogether 310 per- 
formances at the Theatres Royal, of which 247 were given in the 
Court and National Theatres, and 63 in the Residenz-Theater, In 
these 310 performances were included 130 operatic representations, and 
31 ballet-representations. The operatic novelties consisted of Die 
Foskari, by, Max Zenger; Lalla Rookh, by Félicien David; Der Vetter 
auf Besuch, by George Krempelsetzer; and Das Conterfei, by Carl von 
Perfall. The revivals were /ra Diavolo (not played since 1860); Le 
Domino Noir (not played since 1840); La Muette de Portici (not played 
since 1860); Tito (not played since 1859); Iphigenia in Aulis (not 
played since 1859); Die Sehwestern von Prag (not played since 1860). 
The operas performed most frequently were Le Postillon de Lonjumeau 
(four times); Le Domino Noir (four times); Rothkappchan (five times) ; 
Ribezahl (three times); Lalla Rookh (six times); Faust (ten times) ; 
Der Vetter auf Besuch (four times); Das Nachtlager in Granada (three 
times); Das Gléckchen des Eremiten (five times); Le Prophéte (five 
times) ; Robert Le Diable (three times); Guillaume Tell (four times); 
Der Fhaiislich Krieg (three times); Der Freischitz (tour times); and 
Oberon (three times). 

Turin.—Among the new operas produced in Italy during the past 
year were: Rienzi, by Peri, Milan; Feruccio, by Maglioni, Florence ; 
Cincica Sismondi, by Bridangali, Assici; Zatra, by Corona, Leghorn; 
Piccard Donati. by Masenzza, Leghorn; Beatrice Cenci, by Rota, Parma; 
Vittoria, by Bona, Genoa; Ivanhoe, by an unknown composer, Bastia; 
Orio Soranzo, Zescevich, Trieste; J1 Di di Micheli, by Quarenghi, 
Milan; Rienzi, by Kaschperoff, Florence; Giovanna di Castilia, by 
Battista ; La Fidanzata di Marco Bozzari, by Frontini, Catania; Fzzelino 
da Romano, by Naberasco, Genoa; Profugghi Fiamminghi, by Faccio, 
Milan ; 1 Riaprimento, by Pincherle, Peruggia; and Ladislao, by Pisano, 
Florence. How many works of merit are there among these operas, 
and how many will ever be heard beyond the limits of Italy ? 

Srurrearpt.—The works performed at the first three subscription 
concerts of the King’s Private Band, under the direction of Herr 
Eckert, were: Symphonies by Haydn (Nos. 3, 8, and 9); the four 
Leonora overtures ; Schumann’s overture, Scherzo and Finale; overture 
to Das Laben fiir den Czaar, Glinka; and overture to Der Vampyr, 
Lindpaintner. Herr D. Pruckner performed Franz Liszt’s concerto in 
E flat major; while Herr Sieger executed the first movement of 
Paganini’s concerto in D major, and, on the Beethoven night, that 
composer’s two Romances. 

Tue Hacue.—Madlle. Artot sang at the concert given by the 
“Diligentia” Society. The King and the Prince of Orange were 
present. 

Lrece.—Benoit’s Cantata, composed for King Leopold’s birthday, 
will shortly be performed. 








EL DESDEN CON EL DESDEN, 


The decided success of Donna Diana is sufficient to show that it is 
possible to content a theatrical public without those violent concentra- 
tions of interest, heightened by pictorial illustration, on which the 
name “sensation” is commonly bestowed, The complexities of this 
Spanish play are of character, and not of plot, and while it is redolent 
of that romantic passion which belongs to the comedies of Shakespeare, 
there is a severe simplicity in its construction which borders on the 
antique. Fancy the loves of Beatrice and Benedick carried on without 
the relief of a Dogberry and a Verges, without the serious accompani- 
ment of Hero’s wrongs, and Much Ado About Nothing would become 
much such a play as El desden con el desden. ‘The obstinacy of a 
stubborn young lady of high degree is to be conquered; the means by 
which the conquest is achieved constitute the action of the piece, 
There is no single situation towards which any one of the actors works 
as to a point, or which absorbs the attention of the spectator. It is on 
the progress of the fable, on the gradual triumph of perseverance over 
obstinacy, that the interest of the piecedepends. Hl desdencon el desden 
has not only been adapted, but in a great measure re-written, by Mr. 
Westland Marston. Indeed, available as the plots of the Spanish 
dramatists have been to the poets of England and France on divers 
occasions, the passage of their dialogue across the Pyrenees would 
always have been found a sheer impossibility. We English are apt to 
grumble when one of the heroes of Corneille or Racine spins out a 
long yarn with no other interruption than the “Oui” of a dull confi- 
dant; but these talkers of the French stage were Spartans in brevity 
compared with their Spanish predecessors. It is sufficient to observe 
that Don Carlos (the Don Cesar of Mr. Marston) tells his story in no 
less than 300 lines, which flow continuously from his lips, without so 
much as an interrupting monosyllable, and that those lines are written 
in a rima asonante, demanding a recurrence of two final syllables with 
the vowels i and a, upwards of 150 times. No doubt, these metrical 
exploits, which demanded a remarkable talent of a particular kind in 
the poet, afforded an amount of pleasure to the Spanish ear which 
more than counterbalanced any tedium that might be consequent on 
prolixity. Effects of verse—the rima asonunte sometimes giving place 
to rhyme, strictly so—were generally among the expedients by which 
the Spanish dramatist sought to charm his audience. In this very 
play, for instance, the soliloquy in the third act, in which Donna Diana 
confesses her love, is—in the original—a complete sonnet. But, with 
exceptions rare enough to prove the rule, the English, French, and 
Germans have settled that verse-dramas should be written in only one 
sort of metre, and even when the plays of Terence are performed at 
Westminster School, the dialogue is treated as mere prose, and no 
attempt is made to render sensible that distinction between iambics 
and trochaics, which were, no doubt, recognised by the more refined 
portions of a Roman public. Hence the Spanish dramatists have fur- 
nished their neighbours, both Continental and insular, with plots only, 
while the Castilian tone remains the inalienable property of the 
Spanish nation, It may be added that even the most fervent passages 
of Spanish lovers abound with ingenious conceits that cause them to 
fall trigidly upon the foreigner, who cannot help thinking that-he is 
rather witnessing the display of a brilliant fancy than listening to the 
outpourings of an impassioned heart. When the sympathies of the 
Princess's audience are strongly moved by utterances of any of the 
characters in Donna Diana, we may rest assured that it is not old 
Moreto, but Mr. Westland Marston, who is addressing them, An 
adaptation from the Spanish is not the same sort of thing as an adapta- 
tion from the French, and in this, his best work, Mr. Marston fairly 
earns the commendation due to an original poet. 

—_—_—-~90———— 

SHAKESPEARE IN GenmaNy.—Dr. Franz Dingelstedt, the indefatigable 
General Intendant of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Weimar, has issued a 
circular, stating that the first four plays of the announced cyclus of 
Shakespeare’s historical dramas (viz., Richard the Second, Henry the 
Fourth, both parts, and Henry the Fifth) will be represented on the 
Weimar stage in the course of this month, The whole of the intending 
eyclus (embracing, besides the above mentioned plays, Henry the Sixth, 
both parts, and Richard the Third) will be acted, night after night, in 
the week following Easter, thus introducing to Germany, in a grand 
style, the jubilee of the English poet. Much is expected from these 
representations, on a stage which not only boasts of its old classical 
traditions, but may well be proud, too, of its present energetic and 
truly artistic management. Dr. Dingelstedt’s last great success (in 
fact, the event ot the German stage during the season) was the repre- 
sentation, on one day, of Schiller’s trilogy of Wallenstein. It took 
place, in cu‘ebration of Schiller’s birthday, on the 9th of November 
last, the Lager being acted frem 11 to 12 o'clock in the morning: the 
Piccolomini trom 2 to 4 in the afternoon; and the Death of Wallenstein 
from 6 to10 in the evening. Notwithstanding this strange arrange- 
ment, the result appears to have been most satisfactory.— Galignani, 
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PAER AND BERNADOTTE. 


Portogallo’s La Donna di Genio Volubile was about to be represented 
before a large number of officers under the command of Bernadotte, 
when suddenly it appeared impossible to continue the performance, 
owing to the very determined indisposition of the primo basso. This 
gentleman had gone to bed in the middle of the day, disguised as an 
invalid. He declared himseif seriously unwell in the afternoon, and in 
the evening sent a message to the theatre to excuse himself from 
appearing in Portogallo’s opera. Paer and his wife understood what 
this meant. The performance was for Madame Paer’s benefit; and 
Olivieri, the perfidious basso, from private pique, had determined, if 
possible, to prevent it taking place. Paer’s spirit was roused by the 
attitude of the prima buffo, which was still that of a man confined to 
his bed; and he resolved to frustrate his infamous scheme, which, 
though simple, appeared certain of success, as no other comic basso was 
to be found anywhere near Udine. The audience was impatient, 
Madame Paer in tears, the manager in despair, when Paer desired that 
the performance might begin; saying, that Providence would send 
them a basso who would at least know his part, and that in any case 
Madame Paer must get ready for the first scene. Madame Paer obeyed 
the marital injunction, but in a state of great trepidation, for she had 
no confidence in the capabilities of the promised basso, and was not by 
any means sure that he even existed. The curtain was about to rise, 
when the singer, who was to have fallen from the clouds, walked 
quietly on to the stage, perfectly dressed for the part he was about to 
undertake, and without any sign of hesitation on his countenance. 
The prima donna uttered a cry of surprise, burst into a fit of laughter, 
and then rushed weeping into the arms of her husband, for it was Paer 
himself who had undertaken to replace the treacherous Olivieri. 
“No,” said Madame Paer; “ this is impossible, It shall never be said 
that I allowed you, a great composer, who will one day be known 
throughout Europe, to act the buffoon. No. The performance must 
be stopped.” At this moment the final chords of the overture were 
heard. Poor Madame Paer resigned herself to her fate, and went 
weeping on to the stage to begin a comic duet with her husband, who 
seemed in excellent spirits, and commenced his part with so much 
verve and humor that the audience rewarded his exertions with a 
storm of applause. Paer’s gaiety soon communicated itself to his wife. 
If Paer was to perform at all, it was necessary that his performance 
should outshine that of all possible rivals, and especially that of the 
miscreant Olivieri, who was now laughing between his sheets at the 
success which he fancied must have already attended his masterly de- 
vice. The prima donna had never sung so charmingly before, but the 
greatest triumph of the evening was gained by the new basso. Olivieri, 
who previously had been pronounced unapproachable in Portogallo’s 
opera, was now looked upon as quite an inferior singer compared to the 
buffo caricato who had so unexpectedly presented himself before the 
Udine public. Paer, in addition to his great histrionic ability, knew 
every note of La Donna. Olivieri had studied only his own part. 
Paer, in directing the rehearsals, had made himself thoroughly acquain- 
ted with all, and gave a significance to some portions of the music 
which had never been expressed or apprehended by his now defeated, 
routed, utterly confounded rival. At present comes the dark side of 
the picture. Olivieri, dangerously ill the night before, was perfectly 
well the next morning, and quite ready to resume his part in La 
Donna di Genio Volubile. Paer, on the other hand, was quite willing 
to give it up to him; but both reckoned without the military conno- 
sieurs of Udine, and, above all, without Bernandotte, who arrived the 
day after Paer’s great success, when all the officers of the staff were 
talking of nothing else. Olivieri was announced to appear in his old 
character; but when the bill was shown to the General, he declared 
that the original representative might go back to bed, for that the only 
buffo he would listen to was the illustrious Paer. In vain the director 
explained that the composer was not engaged as a singer, and that 
nothing but the sudden indisposition of Olivieri would have induced 
him to appear on the stage at all. Bernadotte swore he would have 
Pacr, and no one else; and as the unfortunate impressario continued his 
objections, he was ordered into arrest, and informed that he should 
remain in prison untill the maestro Paer undertook once more the part 
of Pippo in Portogallo’s opera. The general then sent a company of 
grenadiers to sorround Paer’s house; but the composer had heard of 
what had befallen the manager, and, forseeing his own probable fate if 
he remained openly in Udine, had concealed himself and spread a 
report that he was in the country. Lancers and hussars were de- 
spatched in search of him, but naturally without effect. In the 
supposed absence of Paer, the army was obliged to accept Olivieri ; and 
when six or seven representations of the popular opera had taken place, 
and the military public had become accustomed to Olivieri’s perfor- 
mance of the part of Pippo, Paer came forth from his hiding place, and 
suffered no more from the warlike dilletantism of Bernadotte. 





Betrast.—( From a Correspondent, Jan. 21 )-—Our Theatre Royal had 
not witnessed such a scene of confusion and excitement for a long 
time as it did on Saturday the 16th inst., when Mr. G. V. Brooke was 
announced to perform the character of Richelieu in Bulwer’s play. 
The audience felt annoyed at the long time that elapsed before the 
curtain rose; and when it did rise, to their utter surprise, they found 
Mr. Brooke in by no means a fit state to perform his part. At the end 
of the second act Mr. Brooke decided upon not appearing again that 
evening, after having been obliged to put up—as a natural consequence 
—with a great deal of annoyance in the shape of hisses, groans, &c. 
‘The consequence was that the engagement of the tragedian, which 
was to have continued till the 20th inst., was suddenly terminated, and 
on Monday evening Mr. Webb, the lessee, appeared before the curtain, 
apologizing for what had taken place, and stating that Mr. Brooke 
should not again appear at the theatre—at least, during the time of his 
management—unless he made an ample apology to the public. Mr. 
Webb, who is a great favourite here, was loudly applauded, and a few 
encouraging words were addressed to him in return by a representative 
of the gods. The following Card appeared in the local papers to-day : 

A CARD. 
\ R. G. V. BROOKE considers it an imperative duty he 
I owes the general public (which has through life been its truest friend) to 
endeavour to explain the extraordinary scene that occurred in the Theatre Royal, 
Belfast, on Saturday evening, 16th inst. Severe illness and annoyance were the 
cause of what took place; provoked by an open insult from some misguided 
individual in the audience. Mr. Brooke is now residing on the scene of his early 
triumphs, and has been constantly engaged in his professional career, without 
interval for fourteen years. He feels that he requires rest, and he thinks it would 
be very injudicious on his part, and an insult to the public, to appear in Belfast 
again; but with the most heartfelt gratitude for the favours hitherto heaped on 
him by a Belfast public, and with the truest and warmest wishes for the prosperity 
of this great commercial town, and with no small amount of deep regret, he 


therefore announces his farewell. 

The second Concert of tne Belfast Classical Harmonists Society took 
place last night (Wednesday) in the Ulster Hall, when the Messiah 
was performed. The attendance was exceedingly good, all the 
reserved seats being occupied and the lower part of the hall 
crowded. Madame Rudersdorff, who is well known here and a 
great favourite, sang the whole of her part with a spirit and fire 
which delighted every one, and the usual formality of no da capos 
in sacred oratorios was broken through and an enthusiastic encore 
demanded for “ Rejoice greatly,” which, however, Madame Rudersdorff 
declined. ‘The alto part fell to the share of Miss Carrodus. who did 
ample justice to it and exhibited a carefully cultivated voice, but 
which, although pure and sweet, is hardly powerful enough for our 
large hall. Messrs. Topham (tenor) and Brandon (bass) executed their 
parts artistically, but both their voices lack volume and strength to fill 
a building of such large dimensions as the Ulster Hall. The band and 
chorus were good, but the absence of oboes, clarinets, and bassoons was 
greatly missed in the accompaniment of the solos, although in the 
chorusses Mr. Edeson, who presided at the organ, filled up the parts 
judiciously, so that the want of the instruments was scarcely felt. The 
gentleman who executed the flute obbligato parts was Mr. Robinson, an 
amateur, whose performance was most praiseworthy. Dr. Chipp ably 
officiated as Conductor, and may be proud of the success of his labour 
in getting the chorus and band into so efficient a state. 

Devonrort.—( From a correspondent. —A musical entertainment of a 
very attractive character was given on Tuesday evening (the 12th), by 
Mrs. John Macfarren, whose announcement of “An evening at the 

ianoforte” drew a large audience to the lecture hall of the Mechanics’ 

nstitute. The fair pianist was assisted by Miss Marian Walsh, 
whose pleasing voice aad extreme simplicity of style elicited an encore 
for Macfarren’s “Ah, why do we love?” and the old English “ May- 
pole song.” Mrs. John Macfarren, by her artistic and brilliant execution 
of some choice specimens of the great pianoforte composers, fully main- 
tained her metropolitan reputation. She was enthusiastically applauded, 
and at the conclusion of her own Caprice de concert, Brissac’s Butterfly, 
and a fantasia, was unanimously recalled. 

Piymours Mecuanics’ Instirute.—Mrs. John Macfarren gave a con- 
cert lecture at this institution on Wednesday : a crowded audience was 
present. The subject and musical illustrations were identical with 
those given at Devonport on the previous evening. The music selected 
was of a high character, and rendered in such a manner as to exhibit 
the rare proficiency of the pianist. Miss Marian Walsh gave the vocal 
illustrations in a pleasing manner.— Western Morning News, Jan. 14. 

New Orean av AtNwick.—A very fine organ, built by Forster and 
Andrews, of Hull, has been erected in St. Michael’s Church, Alnwick, 
at the sole cost of the Duke of Northumberland. It contains sixteen 
stops, two sets of keys, and a pedal organ. Mr. Ions, of Newcastle, 
presided at the opening, aud was much complimented on his playing 
after the service by the Duchess of Northumberland. The local papers 
speak very highly of the various stops, and the general tone of the new 
instrument. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
AN IRONBRIDGE CRITICISM. 


Smr,—Thinking the accompanying criticism upon an Ironbridge 
concert curious enough to be inserted in Mittoniana, I addressed 
it privately to Mr. Ap’ Mutton. That gentleman, however, 
having declined to insert it in his ‘* Column,” I take the liberty to 
forward it to you for inspection. I am convinced that your readers 
will be amply repaid by the time and labor bestowed in its 
perusal. Pray (if you accept it) let it be reprinted verbatim et 
literatim. Any alteration would endanger its dropping from the 
peak of the sublime to the abyss of the “ridiculous.” 

Five Ways Inn, Gloucester. GROKER Roores. 

P.S.—I am staying here, for a week or two, with your worthy 
correspondent, Mr. A. Grogg. G. R. 


GRAND MISCELLANEOUS SACRED CONCERT, 
AT THE SCHOOL-ROOM, IRONBRIDGE. 


This concert, got up by the Pain’s Lane Choral Society, for the 
benefit of distressed members of the choir, was well and respectably 
attended, the room being filled almost to an overflow, as there are few 
families of any note in the vicinity who withheld their patronage and 
presence. The conductor was F. B. Johnson; the leader and first 
violin Ball; the double bass, Mr. Moreton, from Birmingham; and 
the principal vocalist, Mrs. Johnson. The band consisted of six 
violins, two violoncellos, double bass, flute, trumpet, and from 20 to 30 
vocalists, All the voices and instruments were in chord and time, and 
the whole performance, from the first touch to the close, was, in short, 
a two hours’ harmony, in some points almost seraphic, if such an idea 
can be conceived by human capacity. The first overture, from Handel, 
showed at once the excellency of the instruments, and though some 
strings afterwards snapped from the heat of the room, the defect 
thereby occasioned was not perceptible to the audience. Johnson, with 
his baton, kept time with vivacious and masterly alacrity, and Moreton 
touched his enormous instrument with a delicate sensibility, which 
hummed forth some really astonishing notes. The overture was 
loudly applauded on its termination, which showed that the performers 
were not deficient in tact nor the hearers in taste. 

Chorus from Haydn—“ Hallelujah to the God of Israel.”—Splendid 
from the start throughout. Every voice struck off in chord, and kept 
up its dignity and sentimentality to the end. This was really a rich 
treat, and especially to novices—such as we must really confess that we 
are in such a maze of harmony as this. 

Solo, by Johnson, from Handel—* Thou art the King of Glory.” 
The conductor at once turned round, made his bow, and began. There 
was a freedom of tone and a degree of self-possession, which gave ease 
o ~ undertaking, though totally unassuming, but decorous and 
chaste. 

Chorus from Purcell—« Great and Marvellous.” The high tenor 
notes were particularly conspicuous and clear. It was evident that the 
rehearsal had not been neglected, as the singers were decidedly learned 
and judicious. 

Song, from the same author, by Briscoe—‘ Just and Righteous” 
—Voice a high tenor—sweet and plaintive, and on the sharps elegant. 
Nothing in profane music can equal this soft solo, which affords scope 
to versatility and design. Deservedly and rapturously applauded. 

Chorus, from Purcell, “We shall not fear thee,”—very short but 
perfect. Struck off in a full magnificent swell, which was uncom- 
promisingly sustained. We had not half enough of this. 

‘trio from Vernon, “ Sing unto the Lord, and praise his name,” by 
Fletcher, Jones, and Johnson, in a high key. Johnson’s bass 
was beautiful, Fletcher’s counter-tenor the same, violins tying well. 
While listening alternately to Fletcher and Johnson, we neglected 
Jones, and mean no disparagement to that gentleman ; indeed some say 
his was the finest voice and best managed of the three, which isa point 
not easily decided by any but critics of first eminence; allowed by all 
to be the best piece yet. 

Chorus, from Vernon, “ Break forth into joy.” As usual, but of 
course, better. 

Air from Handel, “ Angels ever bright and fair,” by Mrs. Johnson. 
Rather disappointed at the outset, and there appeared a faintness in 
her “ Take, oh take me,” arising from no other cause than diffidence. 
She is certainly a sweet singer, and mistress of her subject, but why 
was she afraid? An Ironbridge audience will take liberties and the 
conscience must be steeled beforehand to withstand affronts which are 
never meant. 

Chorus from Fawcett, “Blessed be the name of the Lord.” A most 
excellent chorus, and applauded beyond any of the preceeding ; here 
was nothing for ears to do but to listen and admire. Reynolds, 


Song from Handel, by Mrs. Johnson, “ Holy, holy, Lord God ”— 
voice, tone, judgment, and chastity clearly developed and freely 
exercised. Our notes say equal to Stephens, and superior to Catalani; 
at all events the lady is a first-rate performer, and whatever pain she 
or others might have suffered from her first song was here compensated 
by the reiterated plaudits of an over-enthusiastic assembly. 

Chorus from Handel’s 7e Deum, ‘‘'To thee cherubim and Seraphim.” 
Some young tenors performed most efficiently in this chorus, and 
neighbor Wallet distinguished himself by a most brilliant exhibition 
of his powers in alt. ‘This ended the first part of the performance, and 
was not, in our estimation, sufficiently well received, perhaps this was 
because people had stamped with applause either till their legs were 
tired, or till they were fearful of injuring the joists under the floor. 
Seconp Part.—Overture from Handel. The tasteful manner in 
which Moreton handles his bow, reminds one of that lecturing 
genius from the Isle of Man, who played off his pranks among us a 
short time ago; only the one is completely in place, and the other was 
far out of it. The overture, which wasa pretty light thing, scarcely 
sacred, was played with exquisite skill. 

Chorus from Vernon, “ O be joyful.” Should like to hear the whole 
Jubilate thus performed ; it is at once rousing and devout. 

Song from Vernon, “For be ye sure,” sung by Palmer, as sub- 
stitute for Minor, a quite correct tenor singer, but his voice was 
hardly clear enough for the oceasion. 

Chorus from Vernon, “O be joyful in the Lord, fill his courts.” In 
consequence of some accident, a pause was made in the middle of this 
composition, which afterwards proceeded with vigour, and terminated 
satisfactorily. 

Air from Vernon, “ Jesus, the friend of Sinners,” by Mrs. Johnson, 
who began in good heart, and kept up well, though, perhaps, occasion- 
ally a little nervous. She certainly is a sweet songstress, and deserves 
very high commendation. The words “darkness” and “ dying 
breath” in semitone, were truly delicious. 

Chorus from Vernon, “ He reigns, for ever reigns.” Very cleverly 
run through. 

Song, from the same composer, “ But oh! we cannot faintly show, 
by Fletcher. Well done, Fletcher. Sweet and plaintive is his strain, 
and his appogiaturas are beautifully run. 

Chorus, Vernon. “If every stone was far more bright.” In the 
“Hallelujah ” of the last verse, the trebles were particularly sweet and 
clear. One young woman in particular, named Rigby, was most 
feelingly melodious. The finish to this chorus was superb, and was 
most deservedly — 

Song, Vernon, “Thou shalt bring them in,” by Briscoe,in a high 
counter-tenor, or rather what may not improperly be termed a demi- 
treble voice, not initially pleasing, but the song was well and musically 
sung, and he was very fine in his depths, especially where he trills upon 
“© Lord.” Great applause followed his performance. 

Chorus, Handel, “ He gave them hailstones.” A masterpiece, and, 
as was fully expected, furious, terrific, and sublime, shaking the very 
ceiling. It was loudly encored by the whole audience, and sung better 
than ever, tenor and bass giving full mouth and string, and the 
trumpet sounding majestically, the violins being in full theatrical play. 
One of the young tenors in front was so absorbed with his subject that 
he involuntarily beat time with his fingers, linked in Odd-fellow style, 
and evidently felt it all over him; not the fire and hailstone, but tho 
pleasure of singing. 

Trio, Handel, “Lead us, O Lord,” by Fletcher, Davis, and 
Wallet. They had not much to do, but their voices were good and in 
good keeping. The old adage says, ‘Once well done is twice done,” 
and so it was here. 

Chorus, Vernon, “ For the righteous shall inherit.” A famous hold 
of trebles and counters, and afterwards a general one, told well in this, 
as did the warblings of the trebles in the “ Hallelujah.” 

Recitative, King, “« The archangel now to Paradise descended,” ex- 
cellently sung by Mrs. Johnson, but not so much admired as the 
following air, “ Must I leave thee, paradise ?” from the same author, 
which she also sang, and was repeatedly cheered, which at the conclu- 
sion increased. Her voice was full, clear, and rich, and she showed a 
delicacy of tone not to be surpassed. The words “ native soil, happy 
walks and shades,” were delivered with a pathos peculiarly elegant and 
striking, and the most rapturous applause, thrice repeated, followed her 
second exhibition. 

Chorus, Vernon, “Holy, holy, holy,” a gospel piece, excited 
universal admiration ; and lastly, 

Handel’s Grand “ Hallelujah” Chorus was given with a sublimity 
which it is not possible properly to describe, and the applause at the 
conclusion was tremendous, Many a loud encore was vociferated, but 
the majority of the audience felt that the whole choir had done their 
duty well and nobly already. Some person then called for a solo 
violin, from Ball, to which the company responded, and B., though 





the trumpeter, was heard to very great advantage in this piece. 





not in character with the performances of the evening, promptly com- 
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plied with “A rose tree in full bearing,” with all his beautiful 
variations, on the conclusion of which a loud burst of spontaneous 
applause crowned his efforts. 


(Mr. Roores has made our readers and ourselves his debtors by 
this unexpected contribution. We have seen nothing like it, and 
have perused it with rapture. Does Mr. Roores know the author ? 
—Ep. M. W ] 

ee 


NATIONAL SHAKSPEARE COMMITTEE. 

Stx,—The undersigned, feeling it incumbent upon them to withdraw 
from the National Shakspeare Committee, are desirous of stating their 
reason for doing so. 

Their strong anxiety that a national tribute to our greatest poet 
should be worthy of its object, and their equally strong conviction that 
those who haveassumed the direction of the movement do not compre- 
hend, and therefore will not satisfy the expectations of the nation, 
compel them to take the unpleasant step of separating themselves from 
gentlemen with whom they have endeavoured to cooperate. 

Without dwelling upon the irregular and unbusiness-like character 
of the proceedings of the executive body, the undersigned complain 
that more than half a year has been wasted in procuring a list of names 
which would have been given in without solicitation, had a practical 
and worthy scheme been laid before the public. 

It was not until December last that the question of the site of the 
proposed memorial was referred to a sub-committee for consideration, 
and the all-important question of the nature of the memorial was not 
taken up until the present month. 

At this moment, when little more than three months from the 
23rd of April, the committee is as ignorant as the public where the 
memorial is to be placed, and what it is to be. 

That a monument worthy of Shakespeare, and to be reared by the 
united energies of the three kingdoms and the fifty colonies, can be 
devised, discussed, and accepted by the country within a few weeks, is 
an idea too absurd to be entertained by a nation of practical men who 
hold Shakespeare in befitting reverence. 

Had the executive a due appreciation of their task it might have 
been possible to arrange some pleasant celebration for the 28rd of April 
while taking time to consider the question of memorial with the care it 
demands; but the executive, having wasted so much time, are now 
endeavouring to hurry matters, and in order to do so have obtained 
leave to take a step which must deprive the memorial of a national 
character. 

The general committee, after showing its estimate of its executive 
by rejecting a draft report prepared and improperly put into circulation 
by that body as the report of the committee, followed up what was in 
effect a vote of censure by appointing a sub-committee to prepare 
another document to be issued to the public. This sub-committee 
unanimously decided that it would be premature to address the public 
until the site and memorial committees should have reported. It was 
agreed that it would be absurd to make such an appeal in the absence 
of a definite object. 

On Monday last this report was presented toa meeting of the general 
committee, and was approved by it. 

The general committee, after it had thus decided that it was in no 
condition to address the nation, having no information to communicate, 
was induced to stultify that decision by voting that the public should 
be appealed to, and moreover that it should be asked for a definite sum. 
It had occured to somebody that the memorial ought to cost 30,000/., 
and that this notion should be presented to the nation, which, however, 
was to be at liberty to give more if it pleased, and was to be assured 
that any surplus should be laid out philanthropically. 

_ This final blunder, the conclusion of a series, appears to the under- 
signed to be fatal. They are therefore compelled to withdraw from 
co-operation ina scheme which, as at present managed, must end in 
discreditable failure, and draw down universal contempt upon English 
professions of reverence for Shakespeare. 

Tom Taytor, Turopore Martin, 
Sairtey Brooks, J. 8. Brewer, 
T. Dugrus Harpy, THomas WALKER, 
Roserr Bex, C. L. Gruneisen, 
Hain Frisweww. 
a , 
THE SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION. 

Sin,—In a leading article of The Standard of Monday last there is an 
error with regard to the Stratford committee, which I should feel 
obliged to you to rectify. It is said “ That even the Stratford com- 
mittee, which wanted to make Stratford the centre of the celebration 
instead of London, has joined with provincial amiability in harmony 
with the majority.” ‘his might be interpreted to mean that the 
Stratford committee has joined the London committee; and as it is of 





the utmost importance to us that the public should not be misled in 
this matter, I should be much obliged to you if you would allow me to 
state in your columns that the Stratford committee is entirely indepen- 
dent of the London committee. After all the assistance and sympathy 
that we have received from so many parts of the country, it would be 
impossible now for our committee to discontinue its efforts to secure in 
Shakespeare’s native town a memorial worthy of the nation’s estimation 
of his genius, and to make the occasion of his three-hundredth 
birthday one which will long be remembered with pleasure and 
satisfaction by all who are interested in it. 
Your obedient servant, E. F. Firower, 
(Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon, and Vice Chairman of the Stratford 
Committee). Committee room, Town Hall, Sti atford-upon-Avon, Jan. 14. 
ny 
FLOWERS v. FLOWERS. 
“ Provide things that are honest.” 


Sir,—It is fortunate for me that, with the exception of those who are 
too wedded to sciences built up by piecemeal, that my rhymes on 
muscular vocalisation are understood, and that no critic has ever yet 
quoted four consecutive lines which could invalidate the theories sug- 
gested throughout the plan. It is childish to give sweeping condem- 
nation, and generally resorted to by men of inferior understanding. If 
the notion of chalk formations in the organs of voice be considered by 
teachers of singing to emanate from me, it is a pity they know so little 
of the best medical works upon the subject. All 1 have discovered is 
that gouty hard substances can be expelled by the muscles of voice. 
This fact was never known before I found it out, and 1 renew my offer 
of £40 to anv one who can disprove this fact. This is plain English. 
If any musician had discovered so great a boon to society, how rejoiced 
I should be to take it up and help the cause. This is so plain a duty 
that I wonder any man can hesitate to perform it; but some may say, 
* We have only the discoverer’s word to go by; we want to know the 
opinion of impartial scientific men before we examine the chalk subject.” 

ortunately for them, their want can be gratified by purchasing (for 
only 3s.) “ Hints on Thoracic Consumption,” by Dr. Hall. He says, 
page 6, ‘To render tubercles harmless, to promote their expulsion is 
obviously the treatment which the disease requires.” At page 46, a patient 
has coughed up something hard and white. Dr. T. Thompson says, 
“ The coughing-up of calcareous matter denotes a favourable termina- 
tion of the disease.” At page 39, Dr. Watson remarks, in his 56th 
lecture, “ Let me tell you that the expectoration of these chalk-like 
concretions, denoting as it does the existence of pulmonary consump- 
tion, marks at the same time the chronic character of the case. A 
gentleman coughed up at intervals little branching fragments like bits 
of white coral, consisting of carbonate and phosphate of lime, and evi- 
dently moulded in the smaller bronchial tubes.” Dr. Watson is an authority 
sufficient to settle any musician’s belief in chalk formations, and as my 
exercises do really expel from the bronchial tubes and the respiratory 
apparatus these deadly and painful formations, which give freedom and 
ease to the muscles of the chest and bring out the voices of the delicate, 
what hardship can it be for professors to give in their adhesion to a 
principle which confers such a manifest blessing on pupils of weak 
respiratory power.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, S. F. Frowers. 

P.S. I.—I never played a fugue with one hand, nor wrote one with 
one eye shut! 

P.S. 1].—Your wrong quotation from my letter made the bad 
grammar. 

25, Avenue Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

——— 

Brieuton.—Herr Engel gave a harmonium recital recently in the 
Saloon at the Pavilion. He performed a variety of compositions from 
Handel, Mozart, Chopin, Haydn, Rossini, and some of his own, display- 
ing the power as well as the capabilities of his instrument, whether in 
sacred or operatic music, with invariable success. All his performances 
were greatly applauded by an audience gathered from the élite of 
Brighthelmstone. Madlle. Linas Martorelli sang ‘‘ Una voce,” a song 
of Arditi, and some Spanish airs. Ata recent concert given here, M. 
Ascher performed his new composition on Danish airs, entitled Concordia, 
besides his Soirée Limpide (so-called), Chasse aux Papillons (so-called), 
and Sans souci galop, and romance, entitled Alice. M. Ascher also 
played with M. Vieuxtemps a duet on Don Giovanni, by Wolff and 
Vieuxtemps. 

Prestoy.—A Preston journal speaks in the highest terms of Mr. 
Fred. C. Ellerman, a promising young artist, formerly student of the 
South Kensington Museum, who has painted nearly all the scenery 
for the new pantomime, Cinderella. Mr. Ellerman, who commenced 
scenic painting at Astley’s, for Mr. Batty, subsequently plied his 
brush at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, where he was engaged by Mr. 
Sefton. He assisted Messrs. Drew and Neville in preparing the 
splendid scenery for the Duke's Motto, and was nightly summoned 
before the curtain. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 





ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTIETH CONCERT. 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25, 1864. 








FIRST APPEARANCE OF 


M. VIEUXTEMPS. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in A minor, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello . Mendelssohn. 
M. M. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Wess and PaQue. 


SERENADE, “ Quand tu chantes bercée’—Madame PAREPA . - Gounod, 
With Harmonium Obbligato, Herr ENGEL. 


SONG, “ The Pilgrim” (“ Juif Errant")—Mr. SANTLEY . ° . Schubert. 
SONATA, Appasionata (in F minor—Op 57) for Pianoforte alone— 





Mr. Cuarves HALLe . ° . Beethoven. 
PART II. 
SONATA, in B flat major, for Violin and Pianoforte (dedicated to 
Mile. Sirinassacchi) . «+ Mozart. 


M. Visuxresps and Mr. Charles HALe. 
SONG, “ What shall I sing ?"—Madame Parepa tis . . Benedict. 
SONG, “ The Stirrup-cup"—Mr, SantLey . ° ° e e . Arditi. 


QUARTET, in D major, for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello - Haydn, 
M. M. Vievuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Wess and Paque. 


Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of Five MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERTS.—Director, Professor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—The Subscribers are 

respectfully informed that the Concerts will commence early in next season. The 

Prospectus for 1864 will shortly be issued. 

W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. Sec. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THe MustcaL Wor tp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComPposers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Per forme 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in ‘HE Musica, Wor.p. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. W.S.—It must have been in each instance an unintentional over- 
sight. Our correspondent may rest assured that in future care shall 
be taken to “ give unto Caesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 

Mr. Surrtey Brooxs.—By no means, “ Every citizen of this world 
has a right to do what he pleases with his own property. Herr 
Sfeomr, in spite of warning after warning, has chosen to abuse, to 
waste and destroy one of the most magnificent voices ever bestowed 
on a bass singer, and the consequences are now disastrously evident, 
not merely in his own performances, but in every concerted piece, 
which is transformed into discord by the admission of so noisy an 
organ, so fearfully out of tune.” That was the sentence. How a 
voice that has been abused, wasted, and destroyed can be noisy, it is 
for future commentators to explain. : 





MARRIAGE. 
On the Sth inst., at St. Luke's, Chelsea, by the Rev. W. W. 


The Musical World. 
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()o% cotemporary Punch is not merely the emperor of 
jokers, though that would be a tolerably big title as 
times go. If his pleasure were simply to administer a 
weekly shaking to the midriffs of the thousands of Her 
Majesty's lieges to whom the bother and worry of life are 
anything but pastime,—to wake up laughter from its care- 
worn sleep, and make a sad world merry,—he would surely 
have betaken him to an honorable calling. But he does 
more than this. He is both “merry and wise.” There is 
no earnest more earnest than his. Who more worthily 
honors the brave and good? Whose cudgel is so fitly 
dreaded by the knave and quack? In fact,—but lest we 
get entangled in some of that “ bosh” which he so hates, we 
sum up his praises by saying that the 7imes, Punch and the 
Musical World (of course) are the only papers worth reading. 

But the watchfullest eye must now and then have its 
“forty winks.” Even Punch is not without his little weak- 
nesses. One of these peeps out here and there in his deal- 
ings with music. Not that he openly attacks what musicians 
term greatness in their art; on the contrary, he professes to 
venerate the big men and their works, and even occasionally 
swallows the unfortunate word “classical” without much 
wry face. But in all this there is a timid and apologetic 
tone that ill assorts with a genuine expression of feeling. 
To be plain, we don’t think he understands music—certainly 
not as we understand it. To him music seems purely a 
matter of natural emotion—a kind of sensuous and pleasur- 
able tickling about the worth of which every one must be 
allowed to decide according to the irritability of his skin. 
And specially, let any luckless musician slip out a sentence 
about “art” or “ science,” and lo! Punch runs at him full 
tilt, like a bull at a scarlet cloak, and down they both go 
together, though which undermost it is not always very 
certain. 

In his last number Punch quotes (and patronizes, too) an 
extract from the Bombay Saturday Review, on which he 
specially asks the Musical World’s opinion. Premising that 
the article in question is written with all the strength of 
assertion and weakness of judgment usually found in amateur 
essays on the subject, we accept our cotemporary’s challenge 
with pleasure. We are not, however, in an exhaustive 
mood, and so shall be content to give a very general answer 
to statements trite and worthless in themselves, and only 
made worth notice by their translation from Bombay to Fleet 
Street. 

First of all, the Indian critic starts off in such a wonder- 
fully loose style of English, that only by the context can we 
guess on which side he is pleading. He says, “ It is utterly 
ignored that harmony is an exact science,” &c. By whom 
“ignored?” Is this the language of complaint or asser- 
tion? If the writer means himself as the “ignorer,” we are 
to this point, and only this, entirely at one with him. Music 
is certainly not “an exact science”; and few things have 
been more mischievous to its real claims than the habit of 
this flimsy use of terms by people who should better know 
the meaning of language. Nothing can be rightly called a 
“science” of which the results cannot be absolutely predi- 
cated to be either true or false. Science can have no concern 
with differences of taste, or feeling, or opinion. There can 
be no dispute about the properties of a right-angled triangle ; 





Rosiyson, P. H. Diemer, Esq., 2. A.M, to Mary Etizaseru, second 
daughter of Francis Herpexr, Esq., solicitor, Chelsea. 


but there are many things in Beethoven’s posthumous 
quartets to which most of the ablest musicians cannot get 
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reconciled. Mathematical reasoning has, indeed, been ap- 
plied to illustrate what may be called the music of nature; 
and, to such as are fond of hard reading, we can safely recom- 
mend Dr. Smith’s Treatise on Harmonics. But all this has 
nothing to do with music as we hear it and know it. It can 
no more help forward the living, breathing work of the com- 
poser than can a course of Scotch metaphysics secure the 
immortality of the soul. Music is, purely and simply, an 
art ;—it certainly is no less, and it cannot well be more. Its 
forms and fashions are for ever changing with the ripening 
of practice. It has no finality, no consummation ;—no abso- 
lute right and wrong of to-day that to-morrow may not 
reverse. Its laws are but a digest of all the labor and genius 
of its votaries; and, as they have been made by men, so by 
men they may’and will be broken. Their language, even, 
is not that of science. A law of gravitation says, “A stone 
will fall to the ground” ;—and a law of music, “You may 
not move two parts parallelly in fifths” ;—the one cannot be 
broken, the other is infringed every day. 

But, ceeding this much to the Bombay critic, our ways 
are thenceforth as divergent as they well can be. He will 
have it that the power of making music is wholly a natural 
gift ; we reply that this is not a hundredth part of the truth. 
He allows nothing to art; while we answer that without 
art, most laboriously acquired, no great composer ever did 
or could exist. It is needless to follow him through his list 
of names and examples. The fallacy that underlies his entire 
case is best shown in two sentences :—‘‘ Melody is the sum 
of musical genius. This is quite uncontested among those 
who know anything of the subject.” Begging our trenchant 
friend’s pardon, this is by no means “ quite uncontested.” 
Truly, melody is a most precious gift; but does not all the 
world bear witness to the still more precious faculty of 
knowing how to use a gift when one has it? Beyond doubt, 
the men he names are most richly gifted as melodists, but 
would they have stood where even he places them had they 
not labored incessantly at the “art” of glorifying their gifts ? 
Did it never strike him that the real difference between 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, c&c., and all those 
men who have made the purely national songs of every 
country—deathless in their way though they be—is that 
these were simply Nature’s warblers, while the others were 
great artist-musicians ? that these had merely received the 
“sum’’ of their genius, while the others had baptized it to 
glory with the toil of their art? 

But enough. Had Punch held his peace, the Bombay 
critic would have remained as unknown as he deserves to be. 
Meanwhile, will he trust, or can he understand, Géthe—a 
tolerably big man in his way? If so, let him read the sen- 
tence that perenially stands at the head of our columns, and 
which we here transcribe—‘ The worth of art appears most 
eminent in music, since it requires no material, no subject- 
matter, whose effect must be deducted: it is wholly form 
and power, and it raises and ennobles whatever it expresses.” 
This is merely a German view of the matter. Perhaps they 
know more about it in Bombay. 


o-—— 


To the Editor of the Mustcat Won.p. 


A Fiancee du Roi de Garbe, comic opera in three acts 
and six tableaux, the book by MM. Scribe and Saint- 
Georges, and the music by M. Auber, was produced, at the 
Opera-Comique, for the first time on the 11th instant. 
What a godsend for a critic full of faith in his own know- 
ledge and importance is a work furnishing him with 
an opportunity of simultaneously giving a lesson in music 











to M. Auber, the father of composers, the glorious chief 
of our school; a lesson in theatrical matters to M. Scribe, 
who is unfortunately no longer able to profit by it; and, of 
touching up, into the bargain, M. de Saint-Georges, his 
collaborateur in the Ambassadrice, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, and other librett?, which have been so much the 
vogue. But for the public, what hopes and what attrac- 
tions are in that triple signature which success has so often 
honored! This very week, it again took care not to be 
wanting, and the public were not deceived in their expec- 
tations; they had what they calculated upon having, an 
amusing piece, full of incident, a mixture of the real and the 
fantastic, and a charming score; we know of no expression 
more appropriate to characterise a work that breath of melody 
animates from one end to the other, while based on all that 
is most ingenious, most pure, most elegant, and most deli- 
ciously classical in Art. There were also talented artists. 
Among them, two, Achard and Mdlle. Cico, deserve to be 
more especially mentioned. Add to all this a rich and bril- 
liant mise-en-scéne, one of the best at a theatre celebrated for 
excellence in this particular, and you will feel that, in get- 
ting up La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe, the Opera-Comique 
was not accepting the work as a legacy of doubtful value, 
but as a grand and splendid donation, the advantages of 
which were evident. La Fiancée du Rot de Garbe! 
Who is not acquainted with the scandalous stories con- 
nected with the young lady’s conjugal adventures, as 
handed down to us by Bocaccio and La Fontaine? Who 
does not know that the King of Garbe is the type of that 
robust faith that nothing can affect or destroy in certain 
suitors and husbands? LBocaccio, at the end of his story, in 
which, according to the morals of the day, licentiousness is 
nearly always cruel, and in which the reader gets inebriated 
with blood and voluptuousness, winds up with this but very 
slightly moral moral, which we should not dare to translate 
exactly : “ Bocca basciata no perde ventura ; anzi rinnuova 
comme Ja luna.” This is about tantamount to saying, that 
a few kisses received or bestowed do not matter, and that 
they are sometimes a gain rather than a loss. You may 
imagine that the Opera-Comique is more severe, and does 
not admit such enormities. You shall judge. 

The great King of Garbe, Babolin I., by virtue of the 
Moorish conquests, monarch of Spain and Portugal, or. if 
you prefer it, sovereign of Morocco, has entertained thoughts 
of taking unto himself a wife, but not without having pre- 
viously consulted a certain godfather of his, who inhabits the 
moon, on the probable consequences of his resolution. In- 
stead of replying, the godfather sends him, by one of his 
pages, an aeronaut without balloon, a case containing a neck- 
lace of thirteen pearls, from Visapore, possessing the following 
property : If the fair one who wears the necklace round her 
neck, or in her pocket, grants the slightest favor, or suffers 
any person to obtain one, at the very same instant a pearl 
falls from the necklace never to return. By this means the 
king will always know what to believe about the virtue of 
his noble spouse, the daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, and 
he sends his nephew, Don Alvar, to demand her hand and 
carry her the necklace. 

Don Alvar is a very handsome young fellow personally, 
but, following the bent of his taste, has devoted himself to 
the study of the sciences and of astronomy. He does not, 
however, contemplate the heavens so assiduously as not to 
have perceived on earth an adorable portrait, with which 
he has fallen madly in love. He has picked up that lost 
by Babolin, for it is no other than that of the beautiful 
Alaciel, the daughter of his majesty’s future father-in-law, 
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the Sultan of Egypt. We must not forget to state that, in 
attendance upon Babolin, there is another young person, 
called Figarina, the mission of whose light hand is to pass 
the razor every morning over the royal chin. This is a cus- 
tom formerly established by a certain prince who desired to 
talk incessantly, even while being shaved, and who found no 
hand but that of a woman capable of sparing him the incon- 
venience of having his face gashed. Hence the appointment 
of a barberess, who is a kind of favorite. Babolin finds 
her very agreeable, but discharges her, nevertheless, be- 
cause he is about to get married. 
The embassy dispatched by the King to the Sultan is 
headed by Don Alvar, escorted by Figarina. Don Alvar 
recognises in his uncle’s betrothed the original of the 
portrait for which he raves. To return to Garbe, the tra- 
vellers have to traverse a country full of wild beasts, and 
brigands scarcely less wild than the beasts. They inquire 
their way of some pretended hermits whose only thought is 
to deliver them up to the brigands. Terrified lest she should 
lose the precious necklace bestowed upon her by the King of 
Garbe, Alaciel replaces it in the case, and begs Figarina to 
be so kind as to take care of it. This causes all the mischief. 
From this time forth, a perfect hail-storm of kisses falls upon 
the poor girl, without her being able to prevent it, and for 
each kiss there is a pearl less! In the first place, it is Don 
Alvar who finds his way into the tent where Alaciel and 
Figarina are endeavouring to sleep, and where we have a 
new edition of the nocturnal scene in Comte Ory. Like the 
page Isolier, Figarina sacrifices herself for her mistress, and 
such acts of devotion cost a high price! Then it is the sham 
hermits who hypocritically kiss Figarina. “And yet these 
men are said to live a life of privation!” exclaims the bar- 
beress. A miscreant of a corsair arrives in his turn. He 
would not be contented with the kisses snatched from 
Figarina, but, having discovered that he holds in his clutches 
the daughter of the Sultan of Egypt, would push his audacity 
so far as to marry her, did not Don Alvar, by means acquired 
from science, prevent him. Like Christopher Columbus, 
Don Alvar has foreseen the eclipse which takes place, accom- 
panied by terrible phenomena, thunder and lightning, darting 
through the gloom. The brigands, convinced that Don 
Alvar has dealings with heaven, oblige their chief to capitu- 
late and allow the caravan to pursue its course in freedom. 
On the frontiers of the kingdom of Garbe, fresh dangers 
await Figarina. The king, still on account of his ap- 
proaching marriage, has exiled his pages, and the barberess, 
who, to travel more securely, has put on their uniform, falls 
among the joyous crew. The pages embrace her as their 
comrade, and then, when her sex is known, embrace her 
under another pretext. In short, when Rabelais’ quarter of 
an hour comes, and it is necessary to count the pearls of the 
necklace, there are only three left, and very soon afterwards 
there is only one. It is in vain that Figarina fatigues 
herself in calculating over and over again; she cannot 
balance her accounts. Then the king, who is astonished at 
not seeing the necklace on his future wife’s bosom, what 
does he say on learning the deficiency in the separate 
personal estate of the lady? Why, the illustrious sovereign 
loses his temper like an ordinary mortal, and resolves on 
sending the sultan his daughter back again; but Figarina 
judiciously observes that such an act would be followed by 
war. On hearing this, the illustrious sovereign calms down, 
and, still in conformity with the advice of Figarina, who, 
from being a barbaress, rises to the rank of a councilloress, 
unites the beautiful Alaciel and his nephew, Don Alvar. 


wife of the king, who will never know that, in marrying her, 
he takes upon himself the responsibility of the twelve pearls 
which have disappeared. At heart this Babolin is a very 
decent kind of fellow; but, for all that, we must repeat with 
La Fontaine, who is much more moral than Boccacio :— 
Filles, maintenez-vous, l’affaire est d’importance, 
Rois de Garbe ne sont oiseaux communs en France.* 

Scribe’s bold and fertile imagination is recognisable in 
twenty different portions of this work, which is nothing 
more than a joke through which is perceived only one 
serious sentiment—the love of Don Alvar for Alaciel. But 
this love has been sufficient to inspire the composer with 
two or three of those exquisite and entrancing pieces which 
seem to tremble with all the ardour belonging to a youth of 
twenty! It is in vain we would forget that M. Auber has 
long passed that age; we cannot help recollecting it when 
we hear him sing and sigh better than the youngest of the 
young. Shall we now give, in the form of an analysis, the 
thematic list of a score that everyone will go to hear? Such 
an act would truly be more than superfluous. The name of 
M. Auber relieves us from the necessity of offering comments 
or praise. M. Auber is one of that family of great musicians 
who took seriously a naif but very sensible definition to be 
found in all old dictionaries :—“ Music is the art of com- 
bining sounds in a manner agreeable to the ear.” Conse- 
quently he has always endeavoured to be agreeable, and has 
always succeeded. It is thus he has produced forty master- 
pieces in forty years. 

“Tn a case of this kind,” we said, when speaking of the 
previous piece which he produced in 1860, ond to which we 
much prefer La Fiancée du Roi de Garbe, “in a case of this 
kind, is it not an act of allowable coquetry for a man to show 
the registrar of his birth? We will perform this service 
for M. Auber, and remind our readers of the fact, which 
none of them will teel inclined to believe, that he was born 
on the 29th January, 1782. Where shall we find in any 
country and in any age a composer endowed by nature with 
a privilege equal to his? M. Auber can be compared to no 
one except Voltaire and the Marshal de Richelieu. He com- 
poses youthful, clever, and light music at as advanced an age 
as that at which the great poet wrote tragedies, and the noble 
duke married. He has preserved all the elegant facility, 
and all the graceful clearness of his style; he continues as 
he began. Fancy a clever man, endowed with good taste, 
and speaking in simple and clear, though ingenious and 
pungent language, who should have passed through, without 
participating in, an epoch of exaggeration, neologism, and 
barbarism ; with what pleasure we should listen to his dis- 
course, original because natural, and what a sweet sensation 
of repose he would bring with him into company tired of 
laborious pretensions and vulgar emphasis !” 

Well, such is the effect produced by the score of La 
Fiancée du Roi de Garbe. The audience were surprised 
and enchanted with music which takes so little trouble to 
be pretty, and requires so trifling an effort to be understood. 
They were delighted at once again meeting with an artist 
who quietly pursues his way, at a time when so many 
others are rushing to utter destruction, in the attempt to 
open up for themselves new paths. 

Of all the artists who figure in this work, on which no 
outlay has been spared, those best suited are Achard and 
Mdlle. Cico. Achard renders the dreamy and passionate 





* These lines may be rendered thus :— 





Qne step more, and the councilloress becomes actually the 





How you behave yourselves, young girls, take care, 
For kings of Garbe in France are birds most rare. 
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part of his music in a charming manner. Malle. Cico is gay 
and clever in her part, which is almost entirely comic. She 
seems to be prettier than ever in her various dresses, 
which are all in the best taste. The same must be said of 
Mdlle. Tual and her queenlike costumes. Médlle. Bélia 
appears to advantage under the habiliments of a page, which 
are not unbecoming, either, to the twelve fair pupils of the 
Conservatory, who have been enrolled to complete the flying 
squadron. Prilleux, who plays the part of Babolin, is very 
funny in the third act, when venting his dissatisfaction on 
the individual despatched by the council, and resolved to 
compliment him, come what may. Sainte-Foy has only a 
few sallies here and there, but he makes a good deal of 
them. Nathan, Duvernoy, and Bataille are also of the party, 
in which they move about costumed as the hermits and the 
Tunis pirate. There are, moreover, whole hosts of danseuses, 
and crowds ot slaves and corsairs; there is an eclipse, per- 
fectly visible without a telescope ; with so much talent, such 
an outlay, and so great an amount of care, how is it possible 
to fail of success ? Pacy Smita. 
aancanhiiaaiets 

HE Marquis Salamanca and the Chevalier Delahante, in 

the name of the Society of Roman Railways, have pre- 
sented to the town of Pesaro a magnificent statue in bronze 
of Rossini, designed and manufactured by the celebrated 
Marochetti. This statue will be erected in the square 
fronting the railway station, and it is intended to call this 
square the Piazza Rossini. As soon as the presentation was 
made known at Pesaro, an association was spontaneously 
formed to obtain subscriptions to defray the expenses of 
inaugurating the statue. The association, after the inaugu- 
ration, will continue to act under the title of “ Societa 
Rossiniana Pesarese.’ M. Emanuel Marliani, Member of 
the Senate, has been charged by the donors to represent 
them. On the day of the inauguration he will deliver an 
oration, which cannot fail to be highly interesting from an 
artistic point of view. 

At Bologna a commission has been formed for the purpose 
of co-operating in the féte at Pesaro. This commission is 
composed of five members—MM. Cesare Aria, Albini, 
Golonelli, Cesare dall’ Olio and the director of the Lycée 
Musical, M. Beretta. The exact period for this grand 
manifestation of Italy in honor of the immortal maestro is 
not yet fixed on; butit is supposed that the anniversary day 
of his birth will be selected. The inauguration of the statue 
of Rossini, in this case, will take place on the 29th of 
February, when the great composer attains his seventy- 
second year. As regards the programme, it is intended to 
perform a cantata written by a contemporaneous master. - 

cepunimegiag 

“ AX Occasional Correspondent,” who addressed us last 

week in reply to our article on cathedral organists, 
may be assured that we respect, as highly as he can, the 
ability of Mr. Goss as a musician, and of Mr. Cooper as an 
executant. But this duett-arrangement of people and 
powers did not enter into our views. We did not 
contemplate such an instance of “two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” As to who might “be recognized as 
composers of genius” if, &c.,—we have nothing to do with 
hypothetical cases. It is at least certain that Church music 
of some sort is being published in abundance, and we cling 
to the not unnatural belief that good would be preferred to 
bad, if it could be procured. 

——S 
MADAME ARABELLA GoDDaRD has returned to London. 





PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Jan. 21. 

The success of Moise ‘‘ marches,” as we say at the Grand Opéra. 
Malle. Marie Battu, your little-prized singer at the Royal Italian 
Opera, London, and who, I dare affirm, has scarcely one remem- 
brancer among the subscribers and habitués of that establishment, 
has come out really well in Rossini’s opera, and sings the music of 
Anai with undeniable effect. I cannot make out clearly whether 
it is that her voice and singing are improved, or that the music 
suits her particularly. She has made a hit, which is a stepping- 
stone to fortune. M. Faure’s friends proclaim loudly the excel- 
lence of his Pharaon. I cannot altogether agree with them. A 
priori, M. Faure’s voice and style are entirely opposed to Rossini’s 
music, except, indeed, in Guillaume Tell, which he sings finely. 
The other characters have made no hit at all. The reprise, no 
doubt, is a great success; but the opera-goers sigh for the days 
when Moise was first produced with Nowrit, Levasseur, and 
Dabadie. The rehearsals of Roland & Roncevaux commenced on 
the 5th, and are being hurried on—M. Perrin being determined, if 
possible, to bring out the opera by the 5th of April. It would be 
an unprecedented event at the Opéra should a work be made ready 
at the end of only three months preparation ; such a circumstance 
is quite unknown in the annals of the Academie Impériale de Danse 
et de Musique. The indisposition of Mdlle. Patti has proved a 
serious loss to the Italian theatre, which was closed one evening 
last week. Madame de Lagrange has not gone to Madrid; she 
was going, but was detained in consequence of the sudden illness 
of Madame Charton, and was induced, not greatly against her 
inclination, to play that lady’s part, Leonora, in JI Trovatore. 
Talking of the Trovatore, I must inform you of a débutante who 
came out rather unexpectedly in Azucena. This was Miss, or 
Madame, Lumley, whose name has occasionally peeped out in the 
musical journals as a singer of great promise and of extraordinary 
personal attractions. The personal attractions were of course 
entirely concealed in the gipsy’s make-up, and many, indeed, when 
she came forward for the first time, thought it was Madame Meric 
Lablache—for any body, as you know, looks like any body in 
Azucena, except possessed of such marked physical peculiarities as 
Alboni. As far as I was enabled to judge from that night’s 
performance, Madame Lumley is a good actress, sings well, and 
has a very fine voice. Her success was undeniable, in spite 
of the absence of her friends, who did not expect she would 
appear. For the débutante the non-interference of interested 
partisans was pregnant with great results. Be sure so legitimate 
a success will not be lost on the public or the director. The 
“last representation ” of Signor Fraschini was announced for the 
twentieth time one day last week. I believe Signor Fraschini has 
departed in reality, more particularly as I observe that Signor 
Naudin has arrived. Paris could not possibly maintain two such 
tremendous tenors in juxta-position.—I fear very much that the 
success of the Fiancée du Rot de Garbes at the Opera-Comique is 
not so eminent as the admirers of M. Auber would make out. I 
confess J like the music very much, but I cannot assert that it 
reveals the vigorous freshness of La Muette, Fra Diavolo, Lestocq, 
Gustave, or the Domino Noir. Far from it indeed. But still Auber, 
even when his invention fails him, is always the great artist, and 
his operas invariably interest the musician. The wonder is that he 
should have written an opera at all. At eighty years of age the 
intellect cannot be expected to display vigor and brightness of ideas. 
Wonderful, indeed, if the reflective powers remain, and that learn- 
ing and skill take the place of fancy and imagination. I have 
heard the Fiancée du Roi de Garbes twice and shall go to hear it 
again, and even yet may have to alter the somewhat slight opinion 
I have formed of the music. The Emperor and Empress were 
present at the second representation.—At the Théatre-Lyrique, 
Rigoletto and Faust alternate the performances. Just now, Signor 
Verdi is more attractive than M. Gounod. Novelty is a great 
matter. J*aust has been given nearly 200 times; Rigoletto is in its 
nonage at the Théatre-Lyrique. The engagement of Madame 
Charton-Demeur at the Italiens, I presume, necessitates the with- 
drawal of Les Troyens.—The first concert of the “‘ Society of Con- 
certs” of the Conservatoire took place on Sunday the 10th. The 
performance presented a double interest. It was, in fact, the day 
on which M. Georges Hain] made his first appearance at the desk 
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of the Chef-d’orchestre. Many considered that the new conductor 
would be out of his element in Classic music, the greater part of his 
experience belonging to the theatre ; but he soon dissipated all such 
timid considerations, and the impression in the minds of the oldest 
members was that the symphony in C minor had not been played 
for many years so perfectly. ‘The enthusiasm at the end of the 
performance was unbounded. 
nr 


HotoGcraPH.—There has been found, in Public Record Office, a 
holograph on paper of the period, which is probably unique, and con- 
tains a song or melody by Doctor John Bull, reputed composer of 
our National Anthem. It may not be generally known that the 
origin of the words of ‘‘ God save the King ” is to be traced to the 
watchword and countersign given out in the Lord Admiral’s orders 
on the 10th of August, 1545,—‘* The watch wourde in the night 
shall be thus, ‘God save King Henrye ;’ th’other shall answer, 
‘ And long to raign over us.’” Doctor John Bull was organist to 
the Queen’s Chapel in the reign of Elizabeth, and on the establish- 
ment of Gresham College was elected its professor of music. The 
paper in the national repository, just discovered, is signed ‘* John 
Bull.” It preserves to us one of the most interesting examples of 
English musical notation, and will be as highly esteemed by 
musicians as by archeologists. 


MapaMeE Puzzi’s Sorrers.—The first soireé of Madame Puzz} 
may be emphatically called the daybreak of the London fashionable 
musical season—the heliacal rising, rather, of the star before the 
sun bursts forth in full splendour. This interesting event took 
place on the evening of Tuesday week, at the Harley Street Rooms, 
need we say before a brilliant and crowded audience. ‘The singers 
were Misses Louisa Pyne, Banks, Lascelles, and Susan Pyne ; 
Mr. Swift, Signors Gentili and Ciabatta; the instrumentalists, 
Messrs. Francesco Berger and Cassius (piano), and Signor Pezze 
(violoncello). These ladies and gentlemen sang and played a 
varied and interesting selection, to the unqualified satisfaction of 
the visitors, who were evidently delighted with the whole per- 
formance. Perhaps on no former occasion did Madame Puzzi pro- 
vide her distinguished patrons with a more elegant entertainment. 


Miss Florence De Courcy.(—From a Contemporary).—Miss 
Florence De Courcy pleased us very much by the agreeable quality 
of her voice and the peculiar neatness and simplicity of her style. 
We had occasion previously to notice the singing of this young 
lady, when she made her first appearance at St. James’s Hall last 
season, and then spoke in no reserved terms of her talents. Miss 
Florence De Courcy is new to the concert-room, but already 
promises to be an acquisition. 


GRESHAM COLLEGE.—Professor Wylde will commence his series 
of lectures in Hilary Term, at Gresham College, on Thursday the 
28th inst. The other evenings are Friday the 29th inst., and 
Monday, Feb. 1st. The lectures commence at 7 o'clock, and are 
open to the public gratis. 

Mr. Miranpa, the clever pupil of Mr. Howard Glover, gave his 
first concert since his return from America, at Sussex Hall, which was 
literally crammed on the occasion. Among the principal vocalists 
were Mdlle. Florence Lancia, Miss Rose Hersee, (encored in “ Cherry 
ripe”) Miss Leffler, Miss Benson, (a young and promising singer) and 
Mons. Fontannier. Mr. Miranda, who had a warm reception, sang 
“Come into the garden Maud,” and “Home of my youth,” both of 
which were encored, and joined Miss Rose Hersee and Miss Leffler in the 
trio. “I’m not the queen,” also singing in Mr. Costa’s quartet, “ Ecco 
fien instanto,” and in Balfe’s duet, “The Sailor sighs.” After being 
encored in ‘“ Home of my youth” Mr. Miranda gave “ The death of 
Nelson” with great effect. The instrumentalists were Miss Julia 
Wolff (pianist), encored in her own solo, “ Auld Lang Syne,” and Mr. 
Viotti Collins (violinist), whose performance of a solo, “ Rule Britannia,” 
and a duet with Miss Woolff on Guillaume Tell (Osborne and De 
Beriot) was greatly admired. The accompanists at the pianoforte were 
Mr. Frank Mori and Mr. Emile Berger. 


Mr. Acuitar.—The following pieces were played by Mr. Aguilar 
at his Matinée, on Tuesday, at 17, Westbourne-square :—Sonata, 
Op. 29, No. 1. Beethoven; “ Cujus Animam,” Liszt; Tarentelle, T'hal- 
berg; Weber's last Waltz, Aguilar; Sonata, in A minor, Aguilar ; 
a. Schlummerlied, b. piece (No. 6), R. Schumann; Fantasia on an air 
from Fra Diavolo, Aguilar; ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” Aguilar; Serenade, 
Aguilar. ‘The performances of the above selections were greatly 
applauded ; several of the pieces were redemanded. 








ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
“The new operetta, Fanchette, has proved a decided success, A more 
agreeable “ lever de rideau” could hardly be wished. One charge alone 
can be fairly preferred against the music, and this is its uniform and 
close adherence to the style of French comic opera—not so much, be it 
understood, the polished style of Auber as the more ordinary manner 
of the late Adolphe Adam, who, with all his vivacity, talent, and 
unquestionable dramatic feeling, too often came before the public as a 
sort of Auber en robe de chambre. Now, Mr. W. C. Levey just as 
frequently suggests the idea of Adolphe Adam en robe de chambre—to 
which, in a young English composer of more than average ability and 
romise, we must strongly object. True, we learn that his education is 
rench, and that he has passed some years—the years of his preliminary 
artistic studies—in the intimate musical circles of Parisian life, which 
may account for a peculiarity otherwise strange in one thus early able 
to make some figure. It is, nevertheless, a pity, for despite its alluring 
fascinations, the French theatre-music has neither the solidity and 
poetic depth of the German nor the breadth and melodic flow of the 
Italian; and only such brilliant genius as that of Auber, who in modern 
times has literally engrossed the inventive faculty of musical France, 
or a mind as graceful and contemplative as that of the composer of 
Faust, who after all—witness his latest work, La Reine de Saba—is 
approaching more and more nearly to the form and spirit of modern 
Germany, can make us overlook a certain petty mannerism, born at the 
Opéra-Comique, and influencing in a greater or lesser degree the whole 
phenomenon of French lyrical productivity. Auber, moreover—though 
the presiding deity of the French, as Rossini of the Italian school—is 
one of the few gifted men who really belong to no country, inasmuch 
as his music appeals to the sympathies of the world at large; while M. 
Gounod betrays a certain tendency towards that mingling of various 
styles brought to perfection by Meyerbeer, whose Huguenots and Jinorah 
—to cite two examples having little else in common—are not I'rench, 
nor German, nor Italian, but a compound of the three. The genius of the 
two most prominent French composers being thus, in differing measures, 
cosmopolitan, they cannot reasonably be adduced in such an arguinent ; 
and even were a young composer like Mr. W. C. Levey to adopt their 
works as models and endeavor to imitate them, he would still be in the 
wrong path. Nor is it easy to understand, under any circumstances, why 
an Englishman should strive heart and soul to become a Frenchman. 
What Mr. Levey’s inventive musical capacity may really be it is at 
present impossible to guess. His Fanchette is a French story, enacted 
by French personages; and he has dressed himself up so effectually in 
French costume as to look for all the world like a bond fide ‘‘ mossoo.” 
Of his talent, apart from his invention, we are glad in being able to 
speak favorably. He writes with apparent facility, seems to possess a 
good share of the vts comica, and, while as yet thoroughly inexperienced, 
handles the orchestra like one who sometime hence will, in all proba- 
bility, acquire the skill to handle it as a master. Of his overture, 
beyond the admission that it is gay and dashing, we are unwilling to say 
much ; but, with rare exceptions—among them a ballad (‘ Look! this is 
joy”), a feeble imitation of Mr. Balfe, and a bravura finale on the hacknied 
pattern, evidently dragged in “to order”—we find much to like and 
something to admire in all the vocal pieces, solo and concerted. The 
piece—Mr. Morton’s 7'rumpeter’s Wedding, readapted for the purpose by 
its author—has furnished what the French call a good “ charpente,” and 
the advantages it offers in a dramatic sense have by no means been 
thrown away upon Mr. Levey. The first song given to Fanchette 
(Miss Louisa Pyne) is pretty; the second, “ How sad all nature” (flute 
obbligato, Mr. R. 8. Pratten), still prettier. The first duet for the 
Marquis de Beaupré (Mr. Harrison) and Fanchette (‘Home of our 
youth”), a kind of notturno, is melodious and charming; the second for 
the same couple (“‘ Whatever may be our fate”) includes a sparkling 
“ensemble” (* The good old time”) ; while the tric (« My uncle here ”), 
in which the Marquis and Fanchette are joined by Mayor Gobemouche 
(Mr. H. Corri), besides being the most extended piece in the operetta, 
is also, perhaps, considered both from a musical and dramatic point of 
view, the best. ‘The situation of this trio, which is humorous and 
diverting, could hardly, indeed, have been treated in a livelier manner 
—and this, too, it must be owned, in the absence of any markedly 
original feature. Among other pieces worth naming are a chorus 
(‘‘ May many years of wedded bliss”), a buffo song (‘‘ some silly folks”) 
for Corporal Lacroix (Mr. Ainsley Cook), and a solo for Fanchette 
(“ Before my very eyes, Sir”); the chorus is tuneful, the buffo song clever 
if not spontaneous, the solo light and catching. Hortense de Lavel 
(Miss Thirwall) and Pierre Poulot (Mr. J. Rouse)—Mr. Morton’s 
original « T'rumpeter”—have been rather indifferently snubbed by the 
composer, who, considering their importance to the plot, owed each of 
them at least a song. Enough has been said, however, of this little 
work, which contains so much that is promising that we shall be dis- 
appointed if the next from the same pen, be it opera or operetta, does 





not contain a great deal more—and that not merely good but less 
provokingly French. 
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Fanchette is performed, on the whole, as cleverly as any piece that has 
been produced at the Royal English Opera, Extremely well acted and 
extremely well sung by all the characters, it goes off from one end to 
the other with never-flagging spirit and animation. Miss Louisa Pyne’s 
execution of the music given to Fanchette is absolute perfection, and 
in her prettily characteristic and becoming costume, she looks the 
Royalist blanchisseuse as charmingly as she acts the part with natural 
vivacity, ‘The orchestra, under Mr. Alfred Mellon, it need scarcely be 
added, is everything the young composer could desire.” 

The new Pantomime of St. George and the Dragon is now in thorough 
working order; the burlesque acting of the Messrs, Payne elicits roars 
of laughter, and the “ transformation” of Mr. T. Grieve as much 
hearty admiration as on the occasion of its first being witnessed by the 
more readily excited audience of ‘ Boxing Night.”— Times. 


——9——— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


W. Tweepiz (Strand).—“ Poetical Works of Cowper” (No. 1 of People,s Edition.) 
“Young England" (No. 1 of vol. iti.) ‘ An Address on the Pneumoclime and 
the Pneumo-thalp Remedial Agents," by Julius Jeffreys, F.R.8. 


—po—_—_ 
ADELINA PATTI. 


E's como actriz. un modelo ; eres gloria de la Espana 
es suz voz.... dulce, divina.... y es tu voz.... dulce, divina. 
§ Quién canta como Adelina? Si han brillado mil estrellas 
Los angeles en el cielo, de Euterpe en el firmamento, 
Ora aldeana sencilla, tu donosura y talento 
6 infortunada princesa, eclipsan 4 las mas bellas. 
ora Rosina traviesa TU resplandeces entre ellas 
del Barbero de Sevilla, como estrella matutina, 
siempre asombra, siempre brilla, que entre nubes peregrina 
cual bello sol su desvelo ; la luz celeste reparte ; 
y con ese ardiente celo y entre prodigios del arte, 
que solo 4 natura copia, gquién canta como Adelina? 
escediéndose 4 si propia, jEn tan juvenil candor 
es como actriz, un modelo, prendas tantas reunidas ! 
Canta Adelina, y sonora Los ojuelos homicidas 
conmueve su voz las almas: dulces nidos del amor... 
bate el entusiasmo palmas el talento encantador 
ante la egregia cantora. que dé 4 tu voz rando vuelo 
Con sus ecos enamora y acaso vierte el consuelo 
como en la frondosa encina sobre los tristes que lloran, 
lindo ruisenor que trina son las prendas que atesoran 
cuando el rocio le bana; los angeles en el cielo. 





WENCESLAO AYGUALS DE Izco. 


Como no se oy6 ninguna, 
Va 4 dejar jnegra fortuna! 
Por ir 4 un estrano suelo 
La patria que fué su cuna ? 
j Parte!.... y en cada ovacion 
Que te reserve Ja gloria, 
No olvide tu corazon 
Que aqui guarda una inseripcion 
Cada pecho 4 tu memoria. 


RK. G. A. 


La del Eco angelical, 
¢A quién tu voz no enamora 
Con su canto celestial? 

Si el ruisenor, Adelina, 
Nos admira y nos encanta, 
Hay en tu bella garganta 
Una voz mas argentina 
Que el ruisenor cuando canta. 

¢¥ esa musica del cielo, 


Madrid, 30 de Diciembre de 1863. 





——9———— 


Tue Firsr Pusiic Concert 1n Japan.—We regret that the ‘ieee 
pressure on our space prevents us from doing more in our present issue 
than chronicling the complete success of the concert given in the Royal 
British Assembly Rooms on Monday last by Miss Amelia Bailey, 
assisted by Mr. Marquis Chisholm. The room was crowded. The 
audience included the ministers and consuls, and nearly the whole of 
the lady residents. Everybody was highly delighted. Miss Bailey 
gave a second concert on Wednesday evening, which went off with 

reat ¢clat, and the talented cantatrice announces her last concert for 
onday next, with an entire change of programme.—Japan Commercial 
News, September 9 (published in Yokohama). 





THE SLESVIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 
(From a Dano-Anglo-Germanic point of view.) 

Prince Christian of Slesvig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, father 
of Princess of Wales, has fallen into troublesome succession, Ancient 
line of Oldenburgh, which reigned by various undisputed titles in 
Kingdom of Denmark and in Duchies of Slesvig, Holstein, and Lauen- 
berg, has died out in person of late King Frederick VII. According 
to laws of different States, Duke of Slesvig-Holstein-Augustenberg 
would have inherited Duchies, while Royal Crown of Denmark would 
have passed to other branch of same German Family. 

(To be continued). 








LAW. 


Pecxwoop v, AvsTin,—This was action to recover damages for 
refusing lady admission with bonnet to stalls—St. James’s Hall. De- 
fendant’s plea was posters in hall, Regent Street and Piccadilly sides, 
on boards— Bonnets not admitted in stalls at evening.” Though 
evening performance (Christy’s minstrels), Austin would have admitted 
lady to carry bonnet in hand, provided she would not put it on in stalls, 
which offer was rejected. Judge ruled—Had it been advertised in 
papers as well as on tickets, plaintiff would be non-suited, but as not 
judgment for plaintiff.— County Court. 


’ 
Potice.—Marylebone.—Lewis, sen., Ely-place, waited upon Yardley 
on behalf of Collard and Collard, pianoforte manufacturers, for sum- 
mons against tradesman, Venn, Baker-street, under recent Act for 
suppression of fraudulent trade marks. Handbill placed in defendant's 
windows, in the heart of which was following :—‘ Collard and Collard 
model piano, 19 guineas, and seven years’ warranty. Seven octaves, 
metallic plates, registered key board, extra bolts for extreme climates. 
Fine Italian walnut or elegant rose-wood case.” This was inducement 
for persons to go to shop, believing they were buying genuine article, 
whereas, in fact, Collards had nothing to do with tradesman complained 
of. Evidence to show that pattern of pianos was fac simile of Collard’s, 
and so closely that if any of firm were to go into shop they might at 
casual glance believe them their own manufacture. If, however, per- 
son examining them stooped down he would see over “Collard and 
Collard’s improved,” —word from so placed as not to be observed unless 
upon very close inspection. Yardley wanted to know whether Lewis 
thought that issuing of these bills would suffice for case, and whether he 
could establish that persons were selling such pianos as alleged with 
false name. Lewis could prove that. Yardley.—“ If you can, that will 
be sufficient,” Thomas Williams, case maker at Collard and Collard’s, 
sworn—“ I saw some pianos at Venn’s which are not made by us. 
They have labels to correspond with ours.” Summons granted, 
[Rolfe v. Kelly (Bow Street) next week]. 


—o—— 


Ep1xsurcu.—Professor Hullah has been delivering a series of lec- 
tures on the secular works of Handel at the Philosophical Institution. 
A concert of chamber music was given on the evening of the 11th 
inst., by Mrs. Howard. in the Hopetoun Rooms. In addition to that 
lady, Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Kirby, and a “ select chorus” supplied the 
vocal music, the instrumentalists being Messrs. Howard, Thorne 
Harris, and Bridgman. The principal feature was a selection from 
Gounod’s Foust, including two choruses, three solos, and aduet. Mrs, 
Howard contributed three solos, including “O mio Fernando,” from 
La Favorita, Each part began with an instrumental trio for pianoforte, 
harmonium, and violin, played by Messrs. Bridgman, Harris, and 
Howard. The first was an adaptation by Gounod from Sebastian 
Bach, the other the “Miserere” from 1 Trovatore. In both, the 
three instruments went capitally together. Mr. Harris also played two 
pianoforte pieces, Chopin's Polacca and Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio, with 
decided success. Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Harris shared the duties of 
accompanist.— From Edinburgh Evening Courant, Jan. 22. 

———— 

SuxrrieLp.—Master Willie Pape, of Alabama, recently gave one of his 
pianoforte recitals in the Music Hall. Master Pape, only in his four- 
teenth year, has extraordinary gifts, as is shown by his brilliant 
execution, without book, of many of the best compositions of the best 
masters. His precocious talent has created a sensation in London, and 
his performance fully sustained the unanimous enconiums passed upon 
him. He has excellent taste, a remarkable memory, and extraordinary 
manipulative dexterity, and will no doubt speedily take rank with the 
foremost pianists. On this occasion he labored under disadvantage, 
having to play upon an instrument totally strange to him. His own 
piano (a “grand,” by Kirkman) was delayed upon the railway. The 
audience, nevertheless, were enthusiastic, and at the end of every piece 
Master Pape was recalled.—Sheffeld Telegraph. 


— 

Boutron.—The Ardwick Choral Society, assisted by Miss Armstron3 
and Mr. H. Russel Potter, and under the conductorship of Mr. Downs, 
organist of All Saints’, lately gave a performance in the Concert Hall. 
Reay’s glee, * The dawn of day,” was very effectively given at the 
commencement. Miss Hill then gave ‘“‘I wandered by the brookside,” 
which, considering she is an amateur, was very creditably sung. The 
serenade “Sleep gentle lady,” by the choir, was encored. Miss 
Armstrong, in “Dermot Astore,” encored, being also substituted 
“ The Bailiff’s Daughter.” Mr. Russel Potter, similarly complimented 
in “ The Blacksmith’s Son,” gave “ A wrinkled, crabbed man,” any- 
thing but well. Mr. Manley, in “Dame Margery,” being encored, 
substituted “Come lasses and lads,” which occasioned mirth. The 
concert on the whole was a success. The glees were generally well 
sung, and Mr. Downs and Mr. Broadbent played solos on the pianoforte, 
The finale was “‘ God Save the Queen.” 
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MUTTONIANA. 


(Mr. Owain Ap’ Mutton invites contributions to this coger 
of the Musical World, henceforth placed under his sole direction, 
and which he has with becoming modesty christened Muttoniana. No 
subject connected with the Art and its Professors is excluded,— 
and all queries inserted one week will be answered not later than 
the week following, either by Mr. Ap’ Mutton, or, when his know- 
ledge fails, by some more competent authority. ] 


Tue ‘ Barprsre” From a Cork Point or View.—" The Barber of 
Seville,” writes the Cork Examiner, “is one of the few operas in hearing 
which the mind of the listener is pretty evenly divided between wonder 
anddelight. He must, indeed, have dull perceptive faculties who does 
not wonder at the genius of the man who produced the work, and must 
have a most unusual taste who does not delight in the exquisite beauty 
of what he has produced. To say that The Barber is the finest comic 
opera written since Mozart’s time—perhaps ever written—conveys but 
little idea of its merit, Theopera may, indeed, be taken in its department 
of art as corresponding to to what Love's Labour Lost or The Midsum- 
mer’s Night Dream are in literature—the essential principles of poetry 
and comedy—the intangible essence of both—subdued to rules and 
bondage, and placed at the command of every man who can read 
words or can understand music. Throughout the opera the main idea 
which impresses the listener is as of a gigantic genius disporting itself 
—a Colossus gambolling—and yet with grace and beauty in every move- 
ment. At every turn one perceives the two extremes of art united 
—the most accurate scientific knowledge and the maddest fancy—the 
two, moreover, wedded together without a trace ofincongruity. There is 
something in the exultance of the opera which suggests immediately the 
nature of the man who wrote it—he who has been guilty of one of 
the maddest freaks ever recorded of genius, in his utter retirement 
from the world of his successes thirty years ago, just when his fame 
had reached its apex, after the completion of his greatest work, and 
his absolute silence ever since. In Zhe Barber one seems everywhere 
to perceive this wild independence of rule, and yet at the same time 
the utter absence of irregularity. Melody is imbedded in the opera 
as a fine mosaic is inlaid with gems—it is abounding, immeasurable, 
and always beautiful. And yet the genius of the man has redeemed 
his work from any display of the fault too generally found in works 
where detail is massed profusely—want of congruity in the whole. 
Every constituent particle of the work is good; but the work itself is 
better: and the author, while touching on a thousand subordinate 
ideas, never forgets the main one—the completeness of his opera.” 


[‘* Every constituent particle” of the above is queer, but the 
article itself is queerer; ‘‘and the author, while touching on a 
thousand subordinate ideas, never forgets the main one—the com- 
pleteness of his ” mystification—O. Ar’ Mutton. ] 

—_o——— 

Dear Av’ Murron,—As you did not reply to the questions I asked 
you, I conclude you did not receive my letter. Will you kindly in- 
form me in your next number, who were the solo singers in Hitjah on 
the occasion of its first production at Birmingham, in 1846? Also, at 
what theatre and in what year Signor Giuglini made his débit? Has 


Ep Faust been performed yet at St. Petersburgh ?—Yours faithfully, C. A. 


[Positively next week.—O. Ap’ M.] 
—_o—— 

Miss O'Cucorr begs to inquire of Mr. Ap’ Mutton if in any 
number of the publication a memoir of Sir Henry Bishop has appeared, 
or a collection of his compositions? If so, she begs him to send it to 
her, or any other inexpensive memoir that may have been given to 
the public. She believes Sir H. Bishop died in 1855. She hopes to 
receive the sketch as soon as the editor can send it. 

Truro, Jan., 1864. 

ee Qe 

Mr. Ap’ Mctrton.—Sin,— You will greatly oblige me by answering the 
following questions in your next Saturday’s Musical World:—1. What 
countryman is M. Thalberg? 2. Who is the publisher of Thalberg’s 
“Study in repeated notes”? 3. Where can the best photograph of 
Thalberg be obtained ?—I am, Mr. Ap’ Mutton, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Musica. 


[Positively the week after next.—O. Ap’ M.] 


o— 
Mr. Ar’ Mutton will oblige ‘‘ A Subscriber” by informing in 
what journal appeared the subjoined notice of Bonnie Dundee:— 


“ The new spectacular drama entitled Bonnie Dundee, or the Gathering 
of the Clans, requires much modification before any hope can be enter- 


tained of its permanent success. ‘I'he scene painters, Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin, and the ballet-master, Mr. Oscar Byrne, have done their 
best. Never was the appearance of a dense multitude more perfectly 





attained than in the last scene of the second act, in which the High- 
land clans are supposed to assemble round the Jacobite standard at the 
invitation of Graham of Claverhouse, a stream of humanity pouring 
from every side, and down various slopes, till the stage was completely 
crammed with a mass of armed warriors. Rarely has Mr. Telbin con- 
trived a more beautiful set scene than the moonlit view of the Glen 
of Weeping, in which a known episode in the massacre of Glencoe is 
introduced. Still, the best ‘ effects’ require something like an interest- 
ing story, dramatically arranged, to connect them ; and this requisite 
is not to be foundin Bonnie Dundee, in which Claverhouse and the 
Glencoe affair are brought closely together to exceedingly little pur- 
pose. At the fall of the curtain the expression of opinion by the 
audience by no means indicated general satisfaction.” 


[The article appeared in The Times.—O. Ap’ M.] 


— 
QuapRILLE.—Minuet was deposed by Quadrille or Contre-danse, 60 
christened from English country-dance. This dance is said to have 
been introduced into France by English professor in 1710, but did not 
gain favor of Parisians till 1745, when Rameau inserted it in his ballet, 
“ Tes Fétes de Polymnie,” and it created furore. Origin of names of 
figures deserves quotation. Pantalon so called because danced to tune 
of favorite song :— 
* Le Pantalon 

De Toinon 

N’a pas de fond.” 
Contre-danse, very fashionable in 1800. Pas d’Eté was, however, soon 
given up, through its difficulty, though name of L'Eté was retained. 
In 1802, contre-danse was produced by Julien, second part of which be- 
gan with imitation of cock-crow. Name of La Poule was retained, 
although original melody has long been forgotten. Trenise was cele- 
brated dancer who, in 1800, invented figure that bears his name. 
Whenever he danced, everybody flocked to see and admire. La 
Pastourelle was so named on account of melody and accompaniment, 
which resembled Vilanelles or peasant dances. Finale requires no 
explanation.—( To Mr. Ap’ Mutton—from a History of Dance.—C. C.) 


—_—o————_ 


Pigs from Punch. 
No. I. 
0 DID YOU TWIG HER ANCLE? 


(A Song to be Encored at any of the Music Halls). 
As I strolled down Piccadilly, 
A scrumptious gal I met, 
Her name was Jane Jemima, 
And her hair was in a net : 
Her cheeks were red as roses, 
Her hat was a porkpie, 
And just to show her petticoat 
Her dress was held up high. 
Chorus—(in which the enlightened audience all join). 
O did you twig her ancle ? 
Too ral loo ral li do. 
O wasn’t it galopshus ? 
Too ral loo ral lay! 
[And eo on for a score or so of silly, senseless verses, with shouts and shrieke 
of rapture at the end of every verse.] 


nc. II. 
Tontva Forx.—We are obliged by your invitation to set your 
“comic” lines to music, and present you with the copyright, but we 
are unequal to the task of doing justice, to melody like this :— 


Tue Cove THat’s Lost nIs Latou-Kzyr. 
My spicy gents come list to me, 
And I will tell you brief, 
How a stunning swell as ever you see 
Did come to awful grief. 
For precious tight did he come home 
And thought he was in Kamptschatky, 
“O dear,” says he, and gave a groan, 
“T’ve been and lost my Latch-key.” 
Latch, patch, catch, scratch, match, hatch, batch. 
“ And I've been and lost my Latch-key.” 
It is very clever, as are the other nineteen verses, and we recommend 
you to take them to any of the Music Halls, at which they cannot fail 
to be acceptable, being exactly in the style of the great hits at those 
respectable establishments. 
—9—— 

Parts Taeatres, &c.—The receipts of theatres, concerts, balls, and 
other public places of amusement in Paris during December were 
1,858,278f., an increase of 14,808f. over the previous month. The 
amount for 1863 was 18,761,030f. against 17,400,651f. in 1862, 
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Parncess’s ToEaTRe.—In these “ sensation” days it is refreshing to 
find a genuine success achieved by a piece that belongs to the highest 
class of the romantic school of comedy. One of the most celebrated 
productions of the old Spanish stage, Moreto’s comedy Ei Desden con el 
‘Desden, long familiar to the Germans as Donna Diana, under which 
name it was played by the German company engaged by Mr. Mitchell 
at the St. James’s, has been adapted by Mr. Westland Marston, and 
received at the Princess’s with enthusiastic and well-deserved applause. 
The plot of the piece turns on the conquest of a disdainful princess by 
a prince who affects disdain for the sake of victory. The principal 

rts are sustained by Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Vezin and Mr. George 

ining. ‘The piece is admirably put upon the stage. 

M. Oserruur has been playing at the “ Felix Meritis” concerts, in 
Amsterdam and Utrecht. M. Oberthur introduced a harp concerto of 
his own composition, which was much admired. He was admirably 
accompanied by the band. The andante was especially applauded, and 
the last movement encored. The same compliment was bestowed on 
his' two solos, Meditation and La Cascade, M. Oberthur, however, eub- 
stituting his Fairy Legend, which gave equal pleasure. 

Mr. Scorson Cuark lately gave a Harmonium “recital” at Mr. 
Carr’s rooms, Cheapside, Mr. Clark played a chorus of Handel, a 
fugue of Bach, a fanfare by M. Lemmens, and some of his own compo- 
sitions. All these performances showed his talent to advantage, and 
were deservedly applauded. 

CuevtennaM,—On Friday evening, the 15th inst., a concert was 
given at Hale’s Music Room, by a number of popular favorites, among 
whom were Mrs. Merest (late Maria B. Hawes ;) Madame Weiss; Mr. 
Henry Phillips; Mr. Carter; Mr. Frederick Chatterton, the harpist, 
Mr, Henry Baumer, solo pianist and accompanyist, and Miss Clark. A 
morning concert took place on Saturday morning, consisting of selec- 
tions from the Messiah and Elijah, 


Adbertisements. 


Just Published, 


NDANTE CANTABILE, in G, FOR THE ORGAN, 


by Samuges Sepastiam WesLeY. Performed by the Author at the Agricultural 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Vietve & Co., 1 Amen Corner; and Nove.to, London. 











Hall. 





In the Press, 


HE PSALTER, or PSALMS OF DAVID, 
together with PROSE HYMNS and CANTICLES of the PRAYER BOOK, 
Pointed for Chanting, by J. M. Bentiey, Organist and Choir Master of St. Stephen's 
Church, Manchester. Price 8d.; to congregations taking not less than 12 dozen at 
once, 6d. Feap. 8vo, 192 pp., bound in limp cloth, red edges ; ready for delivery by 
the end of February. Prospectuses and Specimen Page sent by post for one postage 
stamp. 


Publishers: Simpxin, Marsnaui & Co., London; J. Heywoop, Manchester. 





Just published, 
A NEW NATIONAL SQNG AND CHORUS, 


“OUR OWN BELOVED PRINCE,” 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 


It will be sung for the first time on Wednesday, the 27th inst., at the Grand 
Masonic Festival at the Freemasons’ Tavern, by Madame Roupersporrr, Misses 
Lerrier, De Councy and Resecca Isaacs, Mr. Georce Teppsr, Mr. Swirt and 
Mr. H. Bucktanp. Musical Director, Mr. Georges TrppEr. 


Published, price 3s., by D'Atcorn, 8 Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 





MI8S EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 


“REST THEE, BABE” (Lullaby), 
Written and Composed for 
MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 
BY 
CHARLES J. HARGITT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The 


Poetry by Epmunp Fatconer, Esq. Price 3s, 


“The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney"—but also with 
the still rarer charm of its being associated with words so full of poetical grace 
and sentiment that surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant 
pen of Mr. Falconer.”"—Liverpool Journal. 


London: Dywoaw. Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Boosey & Sons’ New Publications. 


POPULAR WORKS. 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1864 


Contains, in addition to a Record of Musical Events, the following New and Popular 
Music. 16 pages demy 4to, price 3d.; post free, 4d. :— 








Fortespada Quadrille, on Operatic Melodies by Balfe 
Moss Rose Valse e . ° . . ° . 
Ruy Blas Galop e e e ° e 
The Maid and her Moorish Knight. Song 
Forward, onward, never despair ° ° 


BOOSEY’S SIX AFTER-DINNER SONGS 


FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. 


Price 6d. 


The Roast Beef of Old England. The Glasses sparkle on the Board. 
Christmas comes but once a year. The Good Old Days. 
Down among the Dead Men. Christmas Bells. 


BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


IN SCORE, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Price 6d. 


. H. Laurent. 
. Frank Musgrave. 
Ditt 


° 0. 
. 4M. W. Balfe. 
Hi, Russeli, 


Come let us celebrate the day. 
The Boar's Head Carol. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 


God rest ye merry Christians, 
Christians, awake. 
A Christmas Carol. 


BOOSEY’S POPULAR VOCALIST 


Contains the Words of Five Hundred New Standard and Popular Songs by the most 
Celebrated Authors. 


Price 1s.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 





NEW NUMBERS 


oF 


BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


74. FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS for VOICE and PIANO, 
introducing Jerusalem the Golden ; Eve's Lamentation; Vital Spark; Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, &c., &c. 1s. 


75. TWENTY CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), introducing all the New Songs heing sung, including Annie Lisle; 
Silver Moonlight; Rock me to Sleep; A little more Cider; Day our Mother 
Died, &c., &c. 1s. 


76. TEN CELEBRATED ARIAS, BALLADS, BRAVURAS, 
&c., composed by Sir H. R. Bishop, including The Pilgrim of Love; Bid me 
Discourse; Be mine, dear Maid; Tell me my Heart; Lo, here the gentle 
Lark, &c., &c. 1s. 


717. TWELVE NEW SONGS and BALLADS, by the most 
popular Composers, including Claribel, Balfe, George Barker, George Liuley, 
Howard Glover, His late R.H. Prince Albert, &., &. 1s. 


8. ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH Ss WE 
7 AIRS, arranged for the Pianoforte. is. a, SOORCE end LSH 


79. TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECEs, by 
Modern Composers (Second Selection), including Du Grau's Corricolo Galop 
Tonel’s Perles et Diamans ; Oesten'’s Mayflowers; Golas’ Shepherd's Song: 
Loefleur's Lauterbacherin ; Moniot’s Crepuscule, &c. 1s. - 


80, TWELVE SHORT PIECES by Stephen Heller. 1s. 


81. SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC by the most popular 
Composers. 1s. 





NEW VOLUME, 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 


(Wouble Volume), Price 8s., 


Contains Fantasias, Original Nocturnes, Romances, Valse and Galops de Salon, &e., 
by Stephen Heller, Brinley Richards, G. A. Osborne, Ascher, Dreyshock, Goria 
Wely, Cramer, Talexy, dc. ; or in 2 vols., 4s. each. 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
Dance Music 


FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE. 
The Punch and J a Judy pesend 


On Popular Comic Tunes. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Splendidly Iustrated by GuicHarD. Price 4s. 


The Carnarvon Castle Quadrilles, 


On Favorite Welsh Melodies. 


By H. S. ROBERTS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price 4s. 


The Emerald Isle Quadrilles, 


On Moore’s Irish Melodies, 
By H. S. ROBERTS. 


Price 3s. 


The Sambo Quadrilles, 
On Popular Negro Melodies, 
By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Effectively Illustrated. Price 3s. 


The Alpine Waltzes, 


By JOHN PRIDHAM. 
Beautifully Illustrated by PAcKER. Price 4s. 


Une Petite Fleur Waltzes, 


By PROSPERE DE SAVIGNY. 
Beautifully Ilustrated by GuicHarD. Price 4s. 


The “Trebelli” Polka Mazurka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 
With an exquisite Portrait - Madlle. TREBELLI, by GUICHARD. 
Tice 3s. 


The Esilda Polka, 


By HENRI ROUBIER. 


Price 3s. 


The Sclave Polka, 
By HENRI ROUBIER. 
Price 3s. 


The Sailor Prince Galop, 


Composed and Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince Alfred. 
By J. P. CLARKE. 


Price 3s. 


LONDON: ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18 Hanover Square. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHAPPELL'S 


VOCAL LIBRARY 


PART SONGS, &e. 


1. Dulce Domum 2d. 


Old English Dittie, s.a.7.s. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 


2. Down among the Dead Men 
Old English Dittie, s.a.7.8. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 
3. The Girl I left behind;me . 
Old English Dittie, s.a.7.3. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 
4, British Grenadiers 
Old English Dittie, s.a.7.n. 
Harmonized by G. A. MACFARREN. 
5. Long live England's future Queen 2d. 
Danish National Anthem, s.a.T.s. 
Harmonized by Dr. RIMBAULT. 


6. My task is ended 


Song and Chorus, A.1.3.B. 
From Balfe’s Opera, “The Enchantress,” with S. Solo. 


7. Thus spake one Summer's day . 


8.A.T.B. 
Part Song by ABT. 


8. Soldier's Chorus 


From Gounod’s “ Faust.” 


9. The Kermesse 8.A.T.T.B.B. 


Scene from Gounod’s “ Faust.” 


10. Up, quit thy bower 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
11. Maidens, never go a wooing 


Madrigal from “ Charles II.,” s.s.1.7.B. 
G A. MACFARREN. 


( To be continued.) 


2d. 


2d. 


4d. 


4d. 


2d. 


T.T.B.B. 


4d. 
6d. 
2d. 
4d. 


8.A.T.B. 
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